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A MEMORY 


1 pass the place where once Her steps 
had passed: 
A crumbling wall, a little heap of 


stone, 
Just as she stood, the sun upon her 
cast 
A shadow—and the shadow has not 
gone. 


1 thought I could not bear to come 
again 
Back to this place, grief-blinded and 
alone; 
Yes, it has waked anew the half-lulled 
pain... 
This crumbling wall . 
heap of stone. 


. this little 


Just as she passed here on a June's 
hot day 
(She held those crimson roses in her 
hand), 
And here we loitered from the world 
away — 
This little glade that seemed like 
Fairyland, 


“June,” did I say? The snow is on 
the ground 
And on Her grave (twas summer 
when she died). 
How long ago it is since we two found 
The first spring violet, kneeling side 
by side! 


I dare not linger; | must also pass 
Far from this place, fare on my way 
alone. ... 
The snow has covered all the waving 
grass... 
The crumbling wall . . . the little 
heap of stone, 
Gwendolen Lalli. 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE FOIL: 
A TOAST. 
(To Captain Hutton.) 
I. 
To the feel of the foil in the heel of 
your hand, 
To the rasp of the meeting steel, 
To the click and clash of a parried 


thrust, 
To the joy that a man may feel 





When the lithe blade slides o'er a low- 
ered guard to the cry of “A hit 
to you!” 

To the ready fvvt, and the steady 
hand, and the eye that’s quick 
and true. 


Refrain. 
Comrades, stand up, and drain a cup 
To the best surcease from toil 
Drink hand on hip to our fellowship, 
The Fellowship of the Foil! 


IL. 
To the quick-stepped lunge and re- 
cover, 
To the tap of the shifting feet, 
To the clash and clang of the big bell- 
hilts 
When the thrust and the parry meet. 
And last, to the comrade or Master-at- 
Arms who taught us to thrust 
and ward, 
To ’prentice and master and Deacon- 
of-Craft in the Mystery of the 
Sword. 


Refrain. 


IIL. 
To the jacket, the mask, and the 
gauntlet-glove, 
To pommel, and hilt, and blade, 
To button, and guard, and fencing- 
shoe, 
To all the tools of our trade. 
To every man who can handle a foil, 
whoever, wherever he be, 
A level floor, and a steady light. and 
a flight from favor free. 
Refrain. 
James Knight-Adkins. 
The Spectator. 


A SONG OF THE ROAD. 


1 lift my cap to Beauty, 
I lift my cap to Love; 
1 bow before my Duty, 
And know that God’s above! 
My heart through shining arches 
Of leaf and blossom goes; 
My soul, triumphant, marches 
Through life to life’s repose. 
And I, through all this glory, 
Nor know nor fear my fate— 
The great things are so simple, 
The simple are so great! 
Fred. G. Bowles. 
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THE CONTROL OF THE PUBLIC PURSE. 


Legislation is but one of the functions 
which Parliament discharges. Per- 
haps more important still is its control 
of the collection and expenditure of the 
National revenue. It was around ques- 
tions of taxation that in the past the 
battle of securities for good government 
and the liberty of the subject was 
fought and won. In the new field of 
political and social thought and action 
that has opened in this country, into 
which the Legislature is entering 
swayed by fresh impulses, taxation oc- 
cupies a position of even greater mag- 
nitude. It is the chief bone of conten- 
tion between parties. Still more does 
it promise to be the engine by which 
great changes and revolutions will be 
effected, or at least attempted, in the 
future. 

The resources which our statesmen 
have to play with are indeed stupen- 
dous. Before a select Committee of the 
House of Commons which sat last year 
on the income tax the property of 
the United Kingdom was estimated at 
£11,500,000,000 by Mr. Chiozza Money, 
M.P., an able financier and author of 
“Riches and Poverty,” and Sir Henry 
Primrose, Chairman of the Board of In- 
land Revenue, calculated that the an- 
nual income of the country was some- 
where between £1,600,000,000 and £1,- 
800,000,000. On this national property 
and income the State in the financial 
year which ended on March 31, 1907, 
placed the charge of £142,835,000 to 
defray the cost of the administration 
and defence of the Empire. The vast 
bulk of this enormous public revenue 
comes from the pockets of the people 
directly or indirectly. Of the total 
amount £118,010,000 was contributed 
by Customs and Inland Revenue, from 
taxes, direct or indirect, levied by Par- 
liament, and £24,825,000 obtained from 


non-tax sources, such as the Post Of- 
fice and Telegraph services. 

The revenue of the country is lodged 
by the departments charged with its 
collection in the Bank of England to 
the account of “His Majesty’s Ex- 
chequer,” and forms what is called 
“The Consolidated Fund.” The chief 
exception to this procedure is that pay- 
ments out of revenue amounting to 
£10,000,000, assigned by Acts of Parlia- 
ment in aid of local taxation, are in- 
tercepted and sent direct to the local 
authorities. As the stream of revenue 
flows from all directions into this Fund, 
so out of it comes the money to meet 
every item of Imperial expenditure. 
Payments from the National Exchequer 
are of two kinds—namely “Consolidated 
Fund Services” and “Supply  Ser- 
vices.” 

The first services consist of regularly 
recurring annual charges, that have 
been authorized and made permanent 
by Acts of Parliament, and are, there- 
fore, issued to the Treasury without 
coming every year under the super- 
vision of the House of Commons. 
These charges amount to over £30,000,- 
000. As much as twenty-eight millions 
of this sum go to pay interest on our 
National Debt (which amounted last 
year to £788,.990,187), and to create a 
sinking fund for its redemption. Over 
half a million goes to the King and 
Queen and other members of the Royal 
Family; half a million is spent on the 
salaries and pensions of judges and 
magistrates; about £339,000 on annui- 
ties and pensions for naval and military 
services (including perpetual annui- 
ties to the heirs of Nelson and Rodney), 
and for diplomatic, political and civil 
services; about £82,000 on existing sal- 
aries and allowances to high State func- 
tionaries—as, for instance, the £20,000 





Sea 


— 
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to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
£5000 to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. The effect of placing these 
charges on the Consolidated Fund is to 
remove them entirely beyond the criti- 
cism of the House of Commons, it be- 
ing agreed that the services they are 
intended to meet ought not to be liable 
every year to discussion, and perhaps 
heated and undignified criticism, in the 
representative Chamber. 

Over the “Supply Services,’ or the 
second class of charges on the Na- 
tional Exchequer, the Commons exer- 
cise an annual supervision, for they 
must be voted by the House every year. 
They amounted last year to £111,076,- 
000; and are divided into three classes 
—Army, Navy, and Civil Service. The 
Army estimates last year came to close 
on thirty millions sterling, the Navy 
estimates to over thirty-one millions, 
and the Civil Service estimates to close 
on fifty millions, 

In November and December the per- 
manent officials of the various depart- 
ments are busy calculating their ex- 
penditure for the coming year. The 
estimates thus prepared have to be ap- 
proved in each case by the political 
chief or Minister, whose duty it will be 
to get the Cabinet to assent to them 
and afterwards to expound and justify 
them in the House of Commons, But 
before the estimates are submitted even 
to the Cabinet they come under the 
scrutiny of the Treasury, a department 
which is vested with control of the 
other departments in the expenditure 
of public money. The Treasury, by 
all accounts, keeps a tight hold, in the 
interest of the taxpayer, on the strings 
of the public purse. I remember hear- 
ing a remarkable attack on the depart- 
ment by Lord Salisbury in the House 
of Lords during the South African 
War. The Prime Minister did not go so 
far as to transfer the blame for the 
deficiency in guns and stores from the 
War Office to the Treasury, but he inti- 


mated that such was the parsimonious 
character of the control exercised by 
the Treasury over the spending depart- 
ments that it led to delay in action, and 
consequently tended to weaken the 
power of the Empire in a crisis. The 
position was certainly curious. Here 
was a Prime Minister, strong-willed 
personally, with a harmonious Cabinet 
and a united Party supreme in the 
House of Commons, and yet on his 
own confession he was unable to assert 
his supremacy over “the system’’—as 
he called it—of the Treasury. It 
seemed to indicate that the Treasury is 
independent of the Government, vested 
with a statutory or constitutional con- 
trol over the public purse which en- 
ables it absolutely to disallow any item 
of departmental expense which may not 
meet with its approval, though the po- 
litical chief of the department, and 
even the Cabinet as a whole, declare 
the expenditure io be essential to the 
national welfare. But it is impossible 
seriously to accept this presentation 
of the Treasury as a power beyond the 
control of the Ministry. The Treasury 
officially rejoices in the high-sounding 
title of “The Board of Commissioners 
for executing the office of Treasurer of 
the Exchequer of Great Britain, and 
the Lord High Treasurer of Ireland”; 
and its ukases to the spending depart- 
ments are issued in the awe-inspiring 
name of “My Lords of the Treasury.” 
But as the power behind the Board of 
Trade is the President, a member of 
the Government, so the Board of Treas- 
ury is really the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—one of the chief henchmen 
of the Prime Minister—in the sense at 
least that he is the final arbiter in all 
things concerned with the national 
finance, 

We may be sure that whatever au- 
thority is exercised by the Treasury in 
the way of criticizing, revising, and 
curtailing the Estimates, is inspired by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. ‘The. 
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Budget” is one of the most familiar of 
our Parliamentary terms. It is the 
comprehensive statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the House 
of Commons usually at the end of April, 
dealing with the income and expendi- 
ture of the Kingdom for the ensuing 
twelve months. The balance-sheet of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
based as regards revenue upon the 
returns of the past financial year, end- 
ing March 31, and as regards expendi- 
ture upon the Estimates of the depart- 
ments. His object is to present a popu- 
lar Budget, which means a Budget that 
proposes a decrease rather than an in- 
crease in taxation. With that end in 
view the Treasury endeavors to check 
any tendency on the part of the depart- 
ments to indulge in what it conceives to 
be unnecessary expenditure. But where 
the expenditure at issue involves a 
question of policy to which the Party 
in office is pledged, the Treasury's crav- 
ing for economy must remain unsatis- 
fied. It is impossible to think of the 
Treasury arrogating to itself a general 
control over the policy of the Govern- 
ment; or that such a preposterous claim 
would for one moment stand unchal- 
lenged by the Ministry. 

Disraeli was prouder, it is said, of 
being Chancellor of the Exchequer than 
of being Prime Minister of England. 
That, however is doubtful. He showed 
unexpected capacity as Finance Min- 
ister, but his bizarre and romantic tem- 
perament found its completest expres- 
sion in the dignity, power and infiu- 
ence of the Premiership. The one 
statesman to whom the post of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had an irre- 
sistible charm was Gladstone. He 
told Sir Henry Taylor in 1864 that for 
nine or ten months of the year he was 
always willing to go out of office. 
“But,” said he, “in the two or three 
that precede the Budget I begin to feel 
an itch to have the handling of it.” 
During these two or three months the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer lives, 
moves and has his being in an atmos- 
phere of figures. He has to make him- 
self acquainted with the financial con- 
ditions of the country, and the state of 
affairs in the wide domain of com- 
merce. He has to consider how the 
money required to carry out the policy 
of the Administration, and to meet the 
working expenses of the departments, 
can best be provided with the least in- 
convenience to the taxpayer, and with- 
out detriment to trade and industry. 
He is in receipt of bagfulls of unso- 
licited advice through the post. Here, 
for instance, is an extract from the 
Budget speech of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach in 1899: 


I have been the victim for the last 
few weeks of an extraordinary number 
of persons who all seem to think that 
the object of taxation is not to raise 
revenue, but to penalize their pet aver- 
sions, (Laughter.) Dogs and cats, men 
servants and maid servants, advertise- 
ments and grinding organs, the bicy- 
cles which are so dear to my right hon. 
friend the First Lord of the Treasury— 
(laughter)—the perambulators of which 
more domesticated persons know the 
value—(loud laughter)—have all bitter 
enemies in this country. One gentle- 
man wants me to tax soap and artificial 
light; another suggests that if I would 
put a small duty on aerated waters I 
might make a man of the teetotaler— 
(laughter)— by whom I suppose he im- 
agines that those beverages are princi- 
pally consumed. (Renewed laughter.) 
Another gentleman tells me I might 
raise an enormous revenue if I would 
put a tax of £100 a head on every pau- 
per alien landing in this country; and 
lastly, a very enticing person assures 
me that there must be at least 1500 in- 
dividuals, gentlemen, men of birth, ed- 
ucation, position, respected of their 
countrymen—not, of course, members 
of the House of Commons—every one of 
whom would gladly give £10,000 for a 
baronetcy—(laughter)—if I would only 
give them the chance. And then, on 
the other hand, there are those com- 
forting prophets, all of whom have 
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doubtless shouted with the loudest for 
increased expenditure, who assure me 
that any kind of fresh taxation will be 
a screw in the coffin of her Majesty’s 
Government. (Laughter.) 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
at the Treasury probably the strongest 
staff of any Minister in the Adminis- 
tration. He needs it. Without his staff 
even Gladstone would have collapsed 
under the attack of “Budgetitis,” so 
enormous is the rush of business as 
the time approaches for the annual 
financial statement. It is curious to 
read how Lord Althorp, who was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the early 
*Thirties, used to do all his Budget cal- 
culations, however complicated, alone 
in his closet. This system of working 
unaided in seclusion strikes the biogra- 
pher of the noble lord as very admira- 
ble; and he contrasts with it the habit 
of William Pitt, who, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, used to take a Treasury 
clerk into his confidence. Pitt himself 
tells us that he never had a private 
secretary, as he had no duties requir- 
ing such assistance; and Macaulay 
fiwells in wonder on the fact that he 
could explain a Budget without notes. 
Yet his first Budget in 1784 was very 
complicated. It dealt with as many as 
a hundred and thirty-three different 
taxes. In our times the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer unfolds his Budget to 
the House of Commons with the aid of 
a huge pile of typewritten documents. 

In the autobiography of the eighth 
Duke of Argyll there is an interesting 
passage in which Gladstone's explana- 
tion of his first Budget to the Aberdeen 
Cabinet in 1853 is described. 


He came into the room with a large 
flat, shallow, official box, very old and 
shabby, covered with drab-colored 
leather. He sat on a chair nearly front- 
ing the window, whilst we all sat in a 
kind of loop around him. Opening the 
box on his knee, so that its lid stood 
upright and afforded a rest for any 


paper placed upon its edge, he began 
a conversational exposition, which en- 
dured, without a moment’s interruption, 
for more than three hours. Not a 
word of it was read, except when he 
had to refer to exact figures, which 
were accurately put down on pages of 
full-sized letter paper, which just 
fitted the box. The flow of lan- 
guage was uninterrupted, with just 
enough inflection of voice to mark the 
passages from mere statements of 
arithmetical bent to reflections upon 
them, or to consequent arguments and 
conclusions, The order was perfect in 
its lucidity, and the sentences as fault- 
less as they were absolutely unhesitat- 
ing. 


The Budget speech in the House of 
Commons occupied four hours and 
three-quarters. “Gladstone set figures 
to music,” some one said. “Not one of 
us could think for a moment of inter- 
rupting him, even to ask a question,” 
says the Duke of Argyll, describing the 
scene in the Cabinet. But it is not 
always that the objections and doubts 
of Ministers in regard to the Budget 
are thus silenced by the magic of a 
great financier. Indeed, Gladstone 
himself declared that no Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should attend a Cabi- 
net discussion on financial proposals 
without a letter of resignation in his 
pocket. Conflicts are inevitable, per- 
haps, between him and his colleagues 
in reference to the estimates. His de- 
sire is for economy. He protests that 
he cannot meet the claims of a col- 
league without imposing fresh taxa- 
tion. The Minister declines to accept 
a reduction of the expenditure which 
he holds to be essential to the efficient 
working of his department. The dif- 
ference can be settled, if it is amenable 
to settlement at all, only by the Prime 
Minister. He possesses the controlling 
power in the Cabinet; and in the in- 
vestigation and settlement of differ- 
ences between Ministers his natural de- 
sire, of course, is the stability and har- 
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mony of the Government. If no set- 
tlement is possible then the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or the chief of the de- 
partment concerned’ resigns. Lord 
Randolph Churchill fell in 1886, be- 
cause he was unable with any regard 
for economy to sanction the estimates 
for the Army and Navy. The cost of 
these services is now so enormous that 
it governs the whole financial pro- 
gramme of the year, and yet they are 
deemed to be so vital to the existence 
of the Empire that their estimates do 
not come under the supervision of the 
Treasury until the decision of the Cabi- 
net has first been taken upon them. 
In the “Life of Lord Randolph 
Churchill,” we are told that on his 
return to the Treasury, after having 
explained his Budget to his colleagues 
—a Budget which was prepared but 
never opened in the House of Commons 
—the officials offered him their congrat- 
ulations upon the acquiescence of the 
Cabinet. But he was far from confi- 
dent. He had been oppressed by the 
silence which followed the explanation 
of his proposals. “They said nothing,” 
he told Sir Reginald Welby, the Per- 
manent Secretary, “nothing at all; but 
you should have seen their faces!” 
“Budget Night’ is awaited with in- 
tense interest throughout the kingdom. 
It is one of the big occasions of the 
House of Commons—an occasion when 
the House is crowded to its utmost ex- 
tent and is most animated. There is 
much speculation beforehand in _ re- 
gard to the proposals of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The departmental 
estimates have already been published. 
The state of trade is known. It can, 
therefore, be guessed whether the rev- 
enue of the coming year will balance 
the expenditure, or whether there will 
be a deficit—an excess of the estimated 
expenditure over the estimated reve- 
nue; or a surplus—an excess of the es- 
timated revenue over the estimated ex- 
penditure, If there is a prospective 
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deficit the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
must devise means to meet it. New 
taxes will have to be imposed, or exist- 
ing taxes augmented. If, on the other 
hand, there is a prospective surplus, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer chooses 
the particular imposts to be modified 
or abolished. Even if expenditure and 
revenue are evenly balanced there is 
always the prospect of some re-adjust- 
ment of the public burdens—a transfer 
of taxation from one class of the com- 
munity to another class, from some 
commodities to other commodities—be- 
ing announced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. And as the financial se- 
crets of the Government are never al- 
lowed to leak out until they are dis- 


closed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer, “Budget Night’ is usually, 
therefore, a night of surprises. 
There are two Committees of the 


House of Commons for dealing with 
the national revenue and expenditure 
which are appointed immediately that 
the Address in reply to the King’s 
Speech is voted. One is called “Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means,” and the 
other “Committee of Supply.” The 
Committee of Ways and Means deals 
with the proposals of the Government 
for raising by loans, taxes, duties, and 
imposts the money required for the ad- 
ministration and defence of the State. 
In other words, it determines how the 
national revenue shall be raised. The 
Committee of Supply decides what 
sums shall be granted to the Crown 
to meet the requirements of the vari- 
ous State departments. In other words 
it settles how the national revenue is 
to be spent. The House, accordingly, 
goes into Committee of Ways and 
Means to hear and consider the Budget 
statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, 

It is a constitutional rule that every 
demand for money on behalf of the 
Crown must originate in a resolution 
proposed in Committee of Ways and 
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Means, Therefore, when the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer has made his 
financial statement he moves a series 
of resolutions providing for the con- 
tinuance, imposition, remission, or re- 
duction of taxation, which are dis- 
cussed by the Commitee of Ways and 
Means, and may be amended or re- 
jected. Even when passed by the 
Committee they require confirmation by 
Act of Parliament. To put it in an- 
other way, the resolutions agreed to in 
Committee of Ways and Means are em- 
bodied in a ‘Bill, known as the Finance 
Bill, which has to pass through all the 
stages prescribed for legislative meas- 
ures—second reading, Committee, and 
third reading, and thus the House of 
Commons is found, long after “Budget 
Night,” discussing over and over again 
the Budget proposals on one stage or 
another of the Finance Bill. 

Yet any new duties or increased du- 
ties on wines, spirits, beer or tobacco, 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, come into operation the morn- 
ing after he opens his Budget in the 
House of Commons. That night the 
hecessary instructions to begin levying 
the new duties or the increased duties 
forthwith, are posted to the various 
Customs and Excise centres through- 
out the Kingdom; and in order to give 
these proceedings an anticipatory au- 
thority the resolutions sanctioning the 
increased duties or the new duties are 
passed by the Committee of Ways and 
Means before the adjournment of the 
House on Budget Night. The imposts, 
however, are not legalized until the 
passing of the Finance Act. That 
alone can give them the force of law. 
If, therefore, a resolution to which an- 
ticipatory effect has been given is sub- 
sequently modified in the progress of 
the Finance Bill through the House of 
Commons any money collected by the 
Customs or Excise authorities in ex- 
cess of the amount to which legislative 
sanction is ultimately given would have 


to be refunded. Such readjustment be- 
came necessary in 1885, when the Lib- 
eral Government was defeated on the 
Budget of Mr, Childers, after a resolu- 
tion had been agreed to increasing the 
beer duty; and again in 1888, Mr. Go- 
schen being Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, when a proposal to impose an 
increased duty on all bottled wines was, 
before the passing of the Finance Bill, 
limited to sparkling wines only. 

The functions of the second commit- 
tee for the transaction of financial 
business, that is the Committee of 
Supply, are entirely different. It 
considers the estimates of expenditure 
presented by the Ministers. The first 
day the House of Commons resolves it- 
self into Committee of Supply after the 
assembling of a new Parliament is 
marked by an interesting event. This 
is the election of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, an official almost as impertant, 
if much less conspicuous, than the 
Speaker, for he presides in Committee 
of Ways and Means when the Budget 
is opened and discussed, in Committee 
of Supply when the estimates are un- 
der consideration, as well as in Com- 
mittee on the clauses of Bills. Since 
18538 he takes the chair as Deputy- 
Speaker in the absence of the Speaker. 
The office is held, like the Speakership, 
until the dissolution of Parliament, and 
carries a salary of £2500 per annum 
(half that of the Speaker), but, unlike 
the Speakership, there is no official resi- 
dence and no pension. The absence of 
formality in the selection of the Chair- 
man is in striking contrast to the elabo- 
rate ceremonial associated with the in- 
stallation of the Speaker. 

The appointment rests, like’ the 
Speakership, with the House itself, but 
whereas the election to the Chair is re- 
garded as non-political—the proposer 
und seconder never being Ministers or 
ex-Ministers—and is permanent, sub- 
ject only to formal reappointment at 
the beginning of each new Parliament, 
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the office of Chairman is admittedly po- 
litical or party in its character, being 
filled on the nomination of the Leader 
of the House of Commons, and termi- 
nating with the downfall or resignation 
of the Government. Directly the order 
“Supply” was read out for the first 
time by the Clerk, after the assembling 
of the present Parliament, in February 
1906, the Speaker left the Chair, and 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, — the 
Leader of the House, simultaneously 
rising, said, “I move that Mr. Alfred 
Emmott do take the Chair.” The mo- 
tion was endorsed by a cheer from the 
Ministerial Benches, and Mr. Emmott 
took the chair accordingly—not the 
Speaker’s Chair, but the place at the 
Table usually occupied by the Clerk, 
who leaves the Chamber when the 
House is in Committee. The Chair- 
man has no distinctive costume. He 
usually wears evening dress. There is 
also a Deputy-Chairman appointed like- 
wise by the Government, at the com- 
mencement of any Parliament, who in 
the absence of the Chairman presides 
in Committee, and acts also, when nec- 
essary, as Deputy-Speaker. He has a 
salary of £1000 a year. Moreover, for 
the assistance of the Chairman and 
Deputy-Chairman the Speaker nomi- 
nates a panel of five members, men of 
experience selected from all parties, to 
act as temporary Chairmen of Com- 
mittee, 

In what a puzzled state of mind the 
Stranger unacquainted with Parlia- 
mentary customs and procedure must 
be who is present in the gallery of the 
House of Commons for the first time on 
a night that the House is in Committee 
of Supply! He cranes his neck as far 
over the high barrier in front of him 
as those sharp-eyed attendants in even- 


ing dress, with gilt-chains on their 
breasts, will permit him, and sees— 
what? Well, not much more than 


empty benches. He is surprised to ob- 
serve that the Speaker's Chair is empty. 
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The Mace, too, is invisible, for that em- 
blem lies on the Table only when the 
whole House is sitting and the Speaker 
is in the Chair. <A gentleman in even- 
ing dress or ordinary morning attire 
sits in the place of the Chief Clerk be- 
side the Clerks-assistant. This is 
usually the Chairman of Committee or 
the Deputy Chairman, but it may be 
one of the temporary Chairmen, ap- 
pointed for the relief of those officials 
from the private Members of the 
House. Deserted and unpicturesque is 
the House, indeed, on nights when the 
money of the taxpayers to grease the 
wheels of that mammoth machine, the 
British Empire, and provide it with 
steam, is being voted by the “faithful 
Commons”; but at any rate if the pro- 
ceedings are dull they are usually prac- 
tical and businesslike. 

The Chairman puts each vote to the 
Committee in the form:— 
“The question is, that a sum not ex- 
ceeding £29,050 be granted to his Maj- 
esty to defray the charge which will 
come in course of payment during the 
year ending the Stst day of March, 
1908, for the salaries and expenses of 
the department of his Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies.” On 
the Treasury Bench sits the Minister 
who represents the department for 
which the vote under discussion is re- 
By his side is a small oblong 


prescribed 


quired, 
box, known as a “despatch box,” filled 
with papers and memorandums of va- 
rious kinds, to aid him in answering 
questions in relation to matters of ad- 
ministration for which he is responsi- 
ble. But however efficient and indus- 
trious the Minister it would 
be impossible for him to carry in his 
head or in his notes all the details of 
the work of his department. Seated 
close at hand, therefore, on a bench 
immediately behind the Speaker's Chair 
are one or two of the permanent ofti- 
cials of his office ready to supply him 
with any information he may lack. <A 


may be 
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Member rises and calls attention to 
some new or unexpected § subject. 
Left to himself the Minister probably 
would be unable to give any definite 
information in regard to it. But he 
disappears behind the Speaker's Chair, 
consults for a minute or two with his 
official advisers and then returns to the 
Treasury Bench competent to cope 
with the matter. 

It is these out-of-the-way questions 
on small things, perhaps, but of per- 
sonal interest, rather than matters of 
policy, abstract and general, that con- 
tribute the element of entertainment to 
proceedings in Committee of Supply. 
Notwithstanding the changes which are 
being continuously made in the person- 
nel of the Legislature by death, by 
resignation, and the ill-fortune of Gen- 
eral Elections, there are always in the 
House a number of Members who de- 
light to burrow into the three pon- 
derous quarto volumes—each with its 
hundreds of pages crammed with fig- 
ures—issued every year, containing the 
estimates for the Army, Navy and Civil 
Service respectively; and passing by 
items of expenditure millions in 
amount, call attention, in Committee of 
Supply, to insignificant, but none the 
less interesting, demands on the public 
purse, The votes for the Civil Service 
afford the most opportunities for the 
display of this sort of futile industry 
and pitiless economy. 

For instance, when the Chairman in- 
torms the Committee in the usual form 
that a sum not exceeding £17,062 be 
granted to his Majesty for the mainte- 
nance and repair of the palaces in the 
personal occupation of his Majesty, a 
Member may rise and ask the President 
of the Board of Works, to whose de- 
partment this vote belongs, why it is 
the ancient office of ratcatcher to the 
royal palaces is not abolished. The 


abolition of the office would mean a 
saving of only £18 a year to the State, 
{8 being paid to the ratcatcher of Buck- 
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ingham Palace, and £10 to the rat- 
catcher of Windsor Palace, but I have 
seen this question debated for hours 
with the greatest interest, not to say 
excitement, by Radical Members when 
a Unionist Government was in office. 
“This House,” one of the Standing 
Orders declares, “will receive no peti- 
tion for any sum relating to public ser- 
vice, or proceed upon any motion for a 
grant or charge upon the public reve- 
nue, whether payable out of the Con- 
solidated Fund or out of money to be 
provided by Parliament unless recom- 
mended from the Crown.” In other 
words, the House of Commons can 
make no money grant except on the 
initiative of a responsible Minister of 
the Crown, in which, of course, is in- 
volved the sanction of the Cabinet. It 
follows from the principle embodied in 
this Standing Order that unofficial 
Members are precluded from proposing 
the increase of any of the estimates in 
Committee of Supply. This restriction 
on the privileges of Members of Parlia- 
ment provides a salutary check to ex- 
travagance, and places a decisive bar to 
the demands of constituents for ad- 
ministrative action or legislation at the 
public expense. But if a Member can- 
not move to increase a vote he may 
propose to reduce it. A motion to re- 
duce a vote by a nominal sum is a 
common thing in Committee of Supply; 
and it is done for the purpose of giving 
an additional emphasis to a complaint 
against the Minister of the department 
—whose salary is covered by the vote 
—on account of some question of ad- 
ministration. Committee of Supply, 
therefore, affords to the representatives 
of the people opportunities for calling 
attention to abuses and demanding the 
redress of grievances. In olden times, 
when the entire executive authority 
was vested in the King, when Ministers 
were appointed by him and responsible 
to him alone, the representatives of the 
people in Parliament insisted upon sat- 
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isfaction for grievances before voting 
the tax the King demanded, and now 
that executive and adminstrative au- 
thority is controlled by Ministers, all 
complaints and remonstrances in re- 
gard to wrongs and grievances are ad- 
dressed to them in Committee of Sup- 
ply. There is no doubt that the antici- 
pation of criticism in Committee of 
Supply exercises a wholesome control 
over the executive Government, and se- 
eures honest and pure administration 
in the various departments of the State. 

If the motion for the reduction of the 
vote is pressed to a division, as it fre- 
quently is when the Members who 
support it are dissatisfied with the ex- 
planation of the Minister, it is, of 
course, opposed by the followers of the 
Government and is usuaily rejected. 
The estimates are as much a part of 
the political policy of the Government 
as the Bills they introduce. Therefore, 
if a motion for the reduction of a vote 
or the reduction of the salary of a Min- 
ister were carried, it would mean dis- 
approval of the policy covered by the 
vote, or imply discontent with the ad- 
ministration of the Minister; and as 
the responsibility of the Government is 
collective and not individual, a hoxtile 
motion would bring about, not so much 
the downfall of the Minister specially 
attacked, but the resignation of the en- 
tire Cabinet. 

It used to be the custom to take sup- 
ply intermittently during the Session. 
But in 1895 new Standing Orders were 
adopted on the motion of Mr. Balfour, 
then Leader of the House, by which 
twenty days were allotted for the con- 
sideration of Supply. with three addi- 
tional days at the option of the Min- 
ister. When the debate on the King’s 
Speech has concluded Supply is set 
down as the first “Order of the Day” on 
every Thursday, the order in which the 
votes are taken being arranged by the 
Whips of the various parties. It was 
intended by this regular progress of 
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Supply to afford weekly opportunities 
throughout the Session for the criticism 
of questions of public policy. But by 
the operation of the closure under these 
Standing Orders enormous sums of 
money are voted by the House for pur- 
poses in regard to which Members are 
unable to offer any criticism. At 10 
o'clock on the last but one of the al- 
lotted days, the Chairman proceeds to 
put all the outstanding votes without 
discussion; and on the same hour on 
the following night the reports of the 
votes are disposed of in the same sum- 
mary fashion. Under the operation of 
the closure in the Session of 1906 votes 
undiscussed to the amount of fifteen 
millions were carried. In 1905 the 
amount was fifty millions, and in 1904, 
twenty-eight millions, 

It has become an accepted maxim of 
the Constitution that the House of 
Lords is precluded from originating 
and even from amending a Money Bill. 
Originally the Lords exercised, co-ordi- 
nately with the Commons, the little 
power that was vested in the Parlia- 
ment over the national revenue in the 
days of absolute Monarchy. ‘The King’s 
revenue was supplied by the rents of 
the Crown lands, and the proceeds of 
certain duties, which were settled on 
him for life, and he governed the Realm 
with as little regard as possible for the 
opinions of Parliament. It was only 
when this personal revenue was insutfti- 
cient for his needs that the King 
stooped to ask the Parliament to make 
gcod the deficiency. But with the grow- 
ing control of the Parliament over tax- 
ation and expenditure, the Commons 
began to regard the interference of the 
Iords in money matters with increas- 
ing jealousy and resentment. The 
struggles between the two Houses for 
the control of finance reached a crisis 
in 1677 over a Supply Bill, by which 
money was to be raised for building 
ships of war. The Peers made amend- 
ments in the Bill, and with these the 
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Commons disagreed, upon the ground 
“that the Grant of all Aids to the King 
is by the Commons, and that the 
Terms, Conditions, Limitations, and 
Qualifications of such Grants have been 
made by the Commons only.” The 
Lords, on the plea of the necessities of 
the public service, gave way, though 
they passed a resolution declaring that 
their right to amend Money Bills could 
not be questioned. The next year when 
another Supply Bill was sent up by the 
Commons the Lord Chancellor declared 
that to yield their right to amend it 
would be to “give up the greatest share 
of the Legislature to the Commons, and 
by consequences the chief power of 
judging what laws are best for the 
Kingdom.” The Lords accordingly 
amended the Supply Bill, and as they 
resolutely refused to yield, this time, 
the measure had for the Session to be 
dropped. It was at this juncture that 
the Commons passed on July 3, 1678, 
the following historic resolution:— 


That all Aids and Supplies, and Aids 
to his Majesty in Parliament, are the 
sole gift of the Commons; and all Bills 
for the Granting of any such Aids and 
Supplies ought to begin with the Com- 
mons; and that it is the undoubted and 
sole right of the Commons to direct, 
limit, and appoint in such Bills the 
Ends, Purposes, Considerations, Condi- 
tions, Limitations, and Qualifications 
for such Grants, which ought not to 
be changed or altered by the House of 
Lords. 


The House of Lords for a long time 
stubbornly opposed these claims of the 
Commons, More than a quarter of a 
century later, in the reign of Queen 
Anne they protested that the Commons 
were constantly trying to “break in 
upon the Lords’ share in the Legisla- 
ture,” and formally affirmed “that nei- 
ther House of Parliament hath any 
power by any Vote or Declaration, to 
create to themselves any new Privilege 





that is not warranted by the Known 
Laws and Customs of Parliament.” 
But the growing power of the Com- 
mons enabled them to assert their ex- 
clusive right to determine the matter, 
the measure and the time of every tax 
imposed upon the people. This right 
has never been theoretically established 
by legislation. It has never even been 
formally admitted by the Lords. It 
is based on the principle now univer- 
sally acknowledged that no man should 
be taxed except by his own consent, 
or in other words that taxation and 
representation should go together, and 
the Lords have bowed to it at least to 
the extent of giving to the denial by 
the Commons of any power in them 
to initiate or alter proposals of taxa- 
tion or expenditure a tacit admission, 
or the acquiescence of silence. Yet it 
is a curious fact that the Commons are 
unable to grant a farthing of these 
“aids and supplies” to the Crown, 
which, they say, is their “sole and en- 
tire gift’ without the concurrence of 
the Peers. All proposals involving the 
raising or spending of public money can 
originate only with the Commons. 
Should a Bill which entails a charge on 
the public purse be first introduced in 
the Lords, the financial clause appears 
like a pale shadow in italics, to convey 
that it forms no part of the Bill as it 
passed the Lords, but is offered merely 
as a suggestion for the acceptance of 
the representative Chamber, whose as- 
sent alone can give it vitality. But 
the taxing or expending proposals of 
the Commons must, nevertheless, be 
clothed with the form of law. Accord- 
ingly, these proposals are embodied in 
a Bill which after it has passed 
through the House of Commons is sent 
to the House of Lords. This Money 
Bill the Lords have now no power to 
alter or amend. But the Lords, no 
more than the Commons, can be taxed 
without their consent. They may, con- 
sequently, reject a Money Bill. 
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The last collision between the heredi- 
tary and the elective Chambers in re- 
gard to a Money Bill occurred in 180. 
Gladstone was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Palmerston was Prime 
Minister. Part of the Budget proposals 
was the abolition of the duty on paper 
which yielded the Revenue the sum of 
£1,200,000 a year, and made the morn- 
ing journal a luxury at threepence or 
sixpence a copy. The repeal of the pa- 
per duty was not, however, included in 
the Budget Bill, but was embodied in a 
separate measure, and so strong was 
the feeling against it, because the loss 
‘to the revenue would have to be met 
by the imposition of other taxes, the 
third reading of the Bill was carried 
only by the narrow majority of nine. 
The strange fact that the Prime Min- 
ister was personally opposed to this 
Bill, introduced by his own Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was subsequently 
disclosed. Palmerston in his letter 
sent as Leader of the House to Queen 
Victoria that night, dwelt on the small 
majority by which the Bill had been 
passed, and went on to say: “This may 
probably encourage the House of Lords 
to throw out the Bill when it comes to 
their House, and Viscount Palmerston 
is bound to say that if they do so they 
will perform a good public service. Cir- 
cumstances have greatly changed since 
the measure was agreed to by the Cab- 
inet, and although it would undoubtedly 
have been difficult for the Government 
to have given up the Bill, yet if Parlia- 
ment were to reject it the Government 
might well submit to so welcome 2 de- 
feat.” The ‘Lords did exactly as Pal- 
merston anticipated and evidently de- 
sired—they threw out the Bill. In the 
following year, however, Gladstone 
adopted a method which practically 
compelled the Lords to accept the re- 
peal of the paper duties. As I have 
Said the Lords have no power of amend- 
ing a Money Bill. <All they can do is 
to reject it. In 1861 Gladstone com- 
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bined the repeal of the paper duties 
with all the other proposals of the Bud- 
get in a single Bill, and the Lords did 
not care to face the responsibility of 
throwing out the whole Budget on ac- 
count of a single obnoxious part. 

Among the guarantees provided by 
the working of our political institutions 
against unjust taxation, extravagant 
expenditure and corrupt financial ad- 
ministration, are the passing of three 
Acts of Parliament through both 
Houses of the Legislature. The first 
is the Finance Act, containing the 
taxes and duties for raising the revenue 
to defray the Imperial expenses. The 
second is the Consolidated Fund Act, 
authorizing the application of sums of 
money out of the Consolidated Fund 
necessary for the services of the year. 
The passing of the third measure, the 
Appropriation Act, at the end of each 
Session is the consummation of the con- 
trol which Parliament exercises over 
the public expenditure. In this Act are 
embodied all the votes passed in Com- 
mittee of Supply, and its purpose is to 
ensure that the votes are applied 
strictly to the purposes for which they 
were granted by Parliament. 

It is a very elaborate procedure. 
Nevertheless it can hardly be said there 
is a thoroughly searching supervision 
of departmental expenditure by the 
House of Commons. Indeed, that 
would perhaps be impossible in the cir- 
cumstances of Parliamentary life. ‘The 
criticism of the votes in Committee of 
Supply is mainly directed to the venti- 
lation of grievances and to opposing the 
policy of the Government, so far as it 
finds expression in administration. Be- 
yond this, Members are content with 
asking for fuller information with re- 
spect to other items of expenditure. 
That vigilant control and scrutiny 
which are necessary to prevent the 
misappropriation or misapplication of 
public funds are supplied by means ex-., 
tra-parliamentary. The supreme guar- 
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dianship of the public purse reposes in 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General, 
the head of the Exchequer and Audit 
Department. He is a permanent ofti- 
cial appointed by Letters Patent, inde- 
pendent of the executive Government, 
and removed from office only by a joint 
address from both Houses of the Legis- 
It is his duty to see that the 
appropriated 


lature. 
national revenue’ is 
strictly to the purposes authorized by 
Parliament. Supply is voted, as we 
have seen, by the House of Commons, 
as a grant to the King. “Gentlemen of 
the House of Commons,” says his Maj- 
esty, in the Speech from the Throne at 
the end of each Session, “I thank you 
for the liberality with which you have 
made provision for the services of the 
year.” The King then places Supply 
at the disposal of the Exchequer by 
warrant under the Sign Manual. The 
money, as we know, is in the custody 
of the Bank of England. Under the 
authority of the “Supply resolutions” of 
the House of Commons, the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General grants to 
the Treasury a general credit on the 
Exchequer Account at the Bank of 
England. The Treasury does not pay 
over to the various departments the 
sums voted for their services by Par- 
liament. In fact the money does not 
reach the departments at all through 
the Treasury. Armed with the war- 
rants issued by the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General, the Treasury, as the 
money is required, directs the Bank of 
England to place the sums to the ac- 
count of the Paymaster-General, an un- 
paid Member of the Administration, 
who acts as the banker of the depart- 
ments, and these transfers are imme- 
diately communicated to the Comptrol- 
ler and Auditor-General. Payments are 
made by the Paymaster-General only 
against orders issued upon him by the 


departments. These orders are like 


bank cheques, and the books of the 
Paymaster-General 


are kept in the 
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same manner as those of a banker— 
that is, each department is credited 
with the amounts received on its ac- 
count from the Treasury, and is debited 
with the various sums paid on the or- 
ders or cheques it issues. 

The spending power of each depart- 
ment is limited during the financial 
year to the amount voted for its ser- 
vice. If the money should prove in- 
sufficient, owing to a miscalculation in 
the estimated expenditure, the Treas- 
ury can raise the amount necessary to 
cover the deficit by the issue of bills 
on the security of the Exchequer, 
which are subsequently redeemed by 
means of supplementary Estimates, 
which must be presented to Parliament 
before the close of the financial year on 
March 31. On the other hand, should a 
department spend less than the amount 
voted for its service, the unexpended 
balance has to be returned to the Ex- 
chequer at the close of the financial 
year; into which each department has 
also to pay any amount it may have 
received from any source other than its 
“vote,” as, for instance, the proceeds 
of the sale of old stores. 

The amount of taxation each year 
being calculated to provide for the ex- 
penditure of that year and no more, it 
may be asked how new and unforeseen 
demands on the public purse are met. 
Has the Executive to wait for another 
year to get the money from Parlia- 
ment? One permanent reserve fund 
has been created to meet expenses in- 
dispensably necessary to the public ser- 
vice, but provision for which has not 
otherwise been made. The “Civil Con- 
tingencies Fund,” consisting of £120,- 
000, is placed permanently at the dis- 
posal of the Government to meet unex- 
pected public services at home and 
abroad. ‘This is the only action on the 
part of the State to set aside funds to 
meet the “rainy day” mentioned in the 
proverb. Among the items included in 
the “Accounts relating to the Civil Con- 
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tingencies Fund, 1905-1906," are the 
following:—Expenditure incurred = in 


connection with the visit of the King 
of Spain, £6260 9s.; and in connection 
with the visit of the King of the Hel- 
lenes, £6397 1s. 1d.; customary allow- 
ance for outfit to the Right Hon. J. W. 
Lowther, M.P., on his appointment as 
Speaker, £1000; equipage money of 
Lord Loreburn on his appointment as 
Lord Chancellor, £1843 138.; equipage 
money of the Earl of Aberdeen, on his 
appointment as Lord Lieutenant of Lre- 
land, £220. These miscellaneous ad- 
vances to the Treasury are submitted to 
the House of Commons in one general 
vote for repayments to the Civil Con- 
tingencies Fund towards the close of 
each Session. 

The Comptroller and Auditor-General 
not only controls the passing of the 
moneys voted by Parliament to the va- 
rious public departments; but also ex- 
xmines the vouchers and audits the ac- 
counts of the entire expenditure, and 
reports on it to Parliament. But there 
is a further provision for real and ef- 
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fective financial control by Parliament. 
Lest the supervision of the Exchequer 
and Audit Department should not be 
sufficient, every Session the House of 
Commons appoints a Public Accounts 
Committee, consisting of experienced 
business men, and men of weight and 
authority on finance, whose duty it is 
to audit the Audit Department. ‘They 
closely scrutinize the reports of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General, and 
the accounts in which each of the 
spending departments shows what it 
has done with the money entrusted to 
it; and their reports to the House of 
Commons are noted for independence 
of view and judgment absolutely unin- 
fluenced by party considerations. ‘he 
system by which the public funds of 
the Realm are administered is, indeed, 
beyond suspicion. Peculation is 
possible. Every penny of the money 
is spent on the purpose for which it is 
voted by Parliament. The point of im- 
portance after all—the vital point for 
the community—is the purpose. 
Michael MacDonagh. 
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Arab architecture is the best present- 
ment of Arab character that remains to 
us. No historical evidence can furnish 
forth to the understanding a likeness 
of the man so expressive as this archi- 
tecture offers to the eye. Yet its sig- 
nificance is apt to be overlooked, and 
overlooked always for the same reason. 
Between all the books dealing. wholly 
or in part, with Arab and Moorish art 
which have passed through my hands 
during the last year, there exists, un- 
der all differences of treatment and 
style, one fundamental resemblance. 


They all regard Arab architecture from 
the same, namely from the emotional, 
They all, that is to say, 


standpoint. 
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treat it not as a subject possessing a 
definite meaning. and capable of ra- 
tional explanation, but an oppor- 
tunity for indulging in those senti- 
mental and poetic feelings in which it 
is always so pleasant to indulge. ‘The 
Arab himself, more than any figure in 
all history, is steeped in romance and 
sentiment, and his curious fantastic 
urchitecture, embodying as it does the 
same qualities, addresses itself natu- 
rally to the emotional and sentimental 
faculties in each one of us. Its fasci- 
nating associations, its strange and un- 
familiar aspect, its forlornness and des- 
olation, its gardens, nightingales and 
orange blossom incite us perpetually 


as 
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to poetry and tears. “Ah, I forgot the 
city,” cries Mr. Hutton on entering the 
Mosque at Cordova, “I forgot the deso- 
lation, I forgot the dust that seems 
to have crumbled from innumerable 
desolations as I wandered in that holy 
and secret place; I lost myself in a new 
contemplation; I kissed the old voluptu- 
ous marbles; I touched the strange 
precious inscriptions, and with my fin- 
ger I traced the name of God.” This 
is the temper, emotional rather than ra- 
tional, in which the examination of 
Arab architecture is usually conducted, 
and what I wish to point out is that, 
however effective the result may be 
from the literary point of view, such a 
treatment ignores altogether one very 
powerful source of interest which Arab 
architecture possesses; the interest, I 
mean, which belongs to it as an inter- 
pretation, quite literal, exact and reli- 
able, of Arab character. In its eager 
inventiveness, in the capricious changes, 
complications and inflections of its de- 
signs, in its impulsive energy, and 
above all in its inherent weakness and 
instability, there is depicted in this 
style, if we would but coolly and ra- 
tionally examine it, a visible represen- 
tation of the Arab as we know him in 
history, or as he is to be met with to- 
day in the flesh in those deserts to 
which the progress of more stable races 
has once again relegated him. The 
stamp and impress taken of him by 
these eccentric arches and purposeless 
entanglements of tracery are the stamp 
and impress which he gave to all his 
undertakings. His impetuous yet ill- 
sustained campaigns have this charac- 
ter; his so-called civilization, so impos- 
ing yet so fugitive, has it; all his 
thoughtful and intellectual achieve- 
ments, informed with vague visions 
and transcendental guesses, have it; 
above all the man himself, full of tiery, 
short-lived and contradictory impulses, 
is the incarnation of it. 
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Let us specify if we can the living 
characteristics of the race before we 
attempt to trace their likeness in stone. 
They should not be difficult to seize. 
From the moment of the Arab’s first 
appearance on the world’s stage we are 
conscious of a new force acting on hu- 
man affairs. The old stock of warring 
ideals which throughout the East and 
West, among the attackers and defend- 
ers of classicalism, had given rise to 
fiuctuations of regular recurrence and 
similar character, was with the coming 
of the Arab suddenly modified by the 
addition of a hitherto unknown ingre- 
dient, the effect of which was instan- 
taneous. Asa dash of petroleum stimu- 
lates an unwilling fire, so the Arab 
ardor fanned to a blaze the general con- 
flagration which was consuming the 
old order of things. Destruction, the 
clearing of the ground for a new 
growth, was the main purpose of that 
age, and as a destructive agent the 
Arab was without a peer, That territic 
energy of his, so furiously rapid in its 
progress, so irresistible in its attack, 
so blasting in its effects, is comparable 
only to the light and glancing motions 
of tongues of flame. But yet, on the 
other hand, if the Arab energy is like 
fire swift and irresistible, it is like fire 
fickle. In all affairs of whatever kind 
in which the Arab has been concerned 
tickleness equally with energy plays its 
part. One is constantly reminded, in 
dealing with him, or noting his behav- 
ior in history, of the lack in him of that 
faculty of solid reason which lends such 
unmistakable coherence and continuity 
to the designs of the Western nations. 
In manners and customs, in likes and 
dislikes, in all he does and leaves un- 
done, in his very mien and gait, the 
glance of his eye and the tone of his 
voice, the fact that the Arab is gov- 
erned by passion rather than by reason 
is unmistakably revealed. In ordinary 
intercourse this emotional tendency 
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lends to his actions something incaleu- 
lable and unexpected, since it is im- 
possible to foresee what his conduct 
will be under any given circumstances, 
or what whim or sudden impulse may 
divert his course or hurry him in a mo- 
ment from one point of view to an- 
other. Hence that agreement and co- 
operation which prevail among people 
who are guided by reason never ure 
and never have been possible for any 
length of time among the Arabs, for 
where all action is a matter of senti- 
mental impulse and the emotion of the 
moment, it is impossible to guarantee 
that any two men will judge alike, or 
indeed that any one man will judge to- 
day as he judged yesterday or will 
judge to-morrow. In short, emotion as 
a motive power, while it ensures tre- 
mendous energy and suddenness an 
swiftness of action, is sure to result 
also in such action being discontinuous 
and spasmodic, liable to die out sud- 
denly or change at a moment's notice 
to another direction. As the reader 
knows, every enterprise set on foot 
among the desert tribes is still invari- 
ably based on appeals to passion and 
fanaticism, rather than on any reason- 
able or definable policy, and the result- 
ing outbreak is always as short-lived 
and ill-directed as it is violent and un- 
expected, Its energy and impotence 
alike mark it as the effect of passion 
rather than reason. 

But the same characteristics have dis- 
tinguished Arab action in all ages. 
Their first furious eruption was exactly 
similar in character to any desert rising 
of to-day, the apparent difference exist- 
ing solely in the surroundings. The 
Arab of the present, less happily cir- 
cumstanced than the Arab of the 
seventh or eighth century, has to en- 
counter in his adversaries just that ca- 
pacity for combining and co-operating 
which is characteristic of a civilization 
founded on the rational faculty and 
which he has himself always so sig- 
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hally lacked, Against an opposition of 
this kind he is powerless, he cannot 
operate, he cuts no figure at all; you 
would scarcely take him for the same 
man as he who, with the world a dark- 
ened stage seemingly prepared for him, 
displayed his peculiar talents upon it 
to such terrible advantage thirteen 
hundred years ago. And yet apart 
from circumstances, our Arab of thir- 
teen hundred years ago was the Arab 
of to-day. Among the vague accounts 
which have come down to us of his 
earliest campaigns we shall look in vain 
for any reasoned scheme of operations, 
any definable strategy, even any know!l- 
edge of the degree of desirability and 
probable powers of resistance of the 
various countries attacked. All was 
xuesswork, All was left to chance and 
the blind dictates of a vague enthusi- 
asm. The warlike operations of the 
Arabs in no way resemble the tactics 
of regular armies. Supplies, transport, 
equipment, a military base, lines of 
communication, all these factors in a 
steady and organized advance are 
wanting in their evolutions. Compose 
entirely of cavalry and unencumbered 
with provisions and baggage, the swift- 
ness of the Saracen advance almost 
bafiies observation. The progress of 
Kaled through Syria, of Okba through 
Africa, of Tarik through Spain sug- 
gests the passage of a whirlwind rather 
than the march of armies. But the se- 
cret of this swiftness is to be sought 
not so much in the fact that the Arabs 
marched light and were all well 
mounted, but rather in those peculiari- 
ties of temperament which urged them 
to use these means of speed with such 
furious asdor. These extraordinary 
campaigns are enlivened by, or indeed 
made up of, incidents which constantly 
testify to the emotional and fiery na- 
ture of the race. Personal deeds of ro- 
mantic daring take the place of strate- 
gical dispositions, and each separate 
Moslem appears like a missile loosed 
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from the desert and charged with an 
inward momentum which irresistibly 


drives him on. Small wonder that 
armies thus composed, whether head- 
ing for the Atlantic or the frontiers of 
China, should aiways be at the full 
gallop. 

And, second to this furious energy 
which is the first trait noticeable in the 
Arab attack, there is discernible a 
haunting element of weakness and in- 
stability. These eager cavaliers rarely 
drive their attack straight home, but 
wheel and hover round their perplexed 
enemy until accident or ill-discipline 
opens an opportunity. Formidable as 
their élan is, and terribly effective as 
it proved in the circumstances under 
which the Arab invasions were con- 
ducted, we can easily believe that Gib- 
bon was right when he suggested that 
“the empire of Trajan, or even of Con- 
stantine or Charlemagne would have 
repelled the assault of the naked Sara- 
cens, and the torrent of fanaticism 
might have been obscurely lost in the 
sands of Arabia.” It will be found, I 
think, that during the crusades and 
the Sicilian and Spanish Campaigns, 
though the European forces often sut- 
fered heavily through their own rash- 
ness, or the unaccustomed conditions 
of climate and country, yet they sel- 
dom failed, even when heavily outnum- 
bered, to get the best of it in fair fight- 
ing. Twenty to one, the odds allowed 
by Count Roger, might no doubt be an 
excessive disparity; but I imagine, 
when once the sense of nationality had 
developed in them, that a Frenchman, 
a Spaniard, or an Englishman in a 
hand-to-hand struggle was = always 
worth at least four or five Saracens, 

‘The truth is, and ultimately Arab his- 
tory is a proof of it, that passion, how- 
sever furious, is strong only in appear- 
ance. The qualities that make an army 
really formidable are in the main ra- 
What gives conti- 


tional qualities. 


dence to every soldier of a civilized 
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army is his certainty that though he 
is ignorant of the plan of operations, 
yet such a plan does in fact exist and 
does dictate every manceuvre. What- 
ever, therefore, the aspect of affairs in 
his own part of the field may be, his in. 
stinct is, at all hazards, to obey orders 
and carry out his own immediate in- 
structions. It is this rational subordi- 
nation to rational control which makes 
a civilized force well nigh irresistible. 
Discipline, cohesion, tenacity, the 
power of concerted action, these are the 
great qualities that spring from the 
rule of reason. It was the lack of these 
qualities among the  passion-tossed 
hosts of the Arabs which was to prove 
their undoing. Gradually as the West- 
ern nations emerged out of barbarism 
and achieved the beginnings of unity, 
they put on the warlike strength proper 
to,a reasoning people; and no sooner 
did they begin to develop this strength, 
no sooner did reason and intellect be- 
gin to show themselves in the discipline 
und direction of armies, than the Sara- 
cen resistance yielded before them. 
Decade by decade the strength of Eu- 
rope increased, Science introduced a 
new and terrible efticiency in arma- 
ment, but one which cannot logically 
be separated from the men who wield 
it, for it is indeed a part of them, a 
part of that power of thinking which 
is their racial characteristic and which 
manifested itself in ordered ranks and 
a logical plan of campaign before it 
went on to manifest itself in magazine 
rifles and quick-firiug guns. For these 
developments, however, Arab discomti- 
ture did not wait. The race main- 
tained its conquests only so long as it 
was opposed by feebleness and confu- 
sion. In the East it was struck down 
by the Turk, while in the West the 
slow consolidation of the Goths drove 
it steadily southward and the final 
union of the States of Castile and Ar- 
ragon rid Spain finally of its presence. 
What, then, we learn to distinguish 
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as the chief characteristics of Arab 
valor, from their rapid conquests and 
rapid decline, is firstly an intense ex- 
citability, a temperament in the high- 
est degree nervous, passionate and 
headstrong, expressing itself in meve- 
ments of headlong speed and furious 
bursts of energy; and, secondly, under 
all this fire and fury, a perpetual weak- 
ness and lack of tenacity and endur- 
ance, due to the lack of rational cohe- 
sion in them, which so wrought that 
nothing done by them was ever con- 
tinuous or firmly established, but that 
all their designs partook of the charac- 
ter of whims and blind impulses. 
But if this is a true reading of the 
Arab in war, it will be true of him in 
other things also. And so I think it is. 
His whole civilization may be taken 
as a further illustration of it. If that 
civilization rose and expanded with the 
rapidity of all Arab designs, its abrupt 
and entire disappearance was not less 
characteristic. Has the reader ever 
passed by the scene of an overnight’s 
display of fireworks and noted the few 
relics—a rocket-stick or two, the core 
of a Catherine wheel, a_burnt-out 
cracker—which are all that remain of 
so brief a glory? Such was the legacy, 
as such had been the brilliance of the 
display, given by the Arabs. It is a 
habit at present to magnify the im- 
portance of those odds and ends of 
knowledge which we have succeeded 
in disengaging from their motley ac- 
cumulation of facts and fancies. We 
need not here, however, examine the 
doubtful catalogue. It is enough to 
point out that whatever hints and sug- 
gestions we may have utilized or 
adopted, the gap between the Arab as 
thinker and the European as thinker 
has remained. Mentally and intellect- 
vally we have always been strangers: 
and this estrangement has increased 
and become absolute since the day 
when the West awoke to the conscious- 
ness of its own powers and its own mis- 
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sion in the world. At the time of the 
Renaissance, Arab knowledge and 
scholarship, Arab art and poetry, had 
illumined and beautitied the world for 
some seven centuries; yet when the 
awakened mind of Europe turned to 
its own task and sought about for such 
stimulus and co-operation as might be 
available, all this culture and knowl- 
edge were as wholly ignored as though 
they had never existed. I do not be- 
lieve that in Symonds’s history of the 
causes which led to the Renaissance the 
learning of the Arabs is so much as 
mentioned. I do not remember that in 
Pater’s subtle analysis of the currents 
of thought and feeling blended in 
Renaissance culture, the Arab intluence 
is even distinguished. The mind of 
Europe turned back to and claimed kin- 
ship with the minds of the thinkers and 
poets and artists of Greece and Rome. 
The line of descent of ideas and intel- 
lectual sympathy then recognized has 
ever since been adhered to, and the 
consequence is that the whole Arab 
episode has dropped out of the life of 
Europe in the same way that a dream 
or momentary hallucination drops out 
of personal recollection. 

And if we question more closely why 
this total separation took place, and 
what there was so incompatible in es- 
sence between Arab and European 
thought, the answer is easily forthcom- 
ing. What Burope awoke to at the 
Renaissance was the value of intellect- 
ual culture, the value of thought and 
reason, She went forward on these 
lines; and the chief characteristic of 
the civilization which has ensued has 
been that rational quality in it which, 
whatever else it may have done, has 
secured for it coherence and durability. 
But every step taken in this direction 
was a step away from the Arabs. 
Their mental activity never was of this 
kind. It was not indeed activity of 
the intellect so much as activity of the 
fancy and imagination, and although 
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it blossomed with incredible swiftness 
into many imposing results, yet these 
were all infected from the beginning 
with the instability of half-fanciful 
creations. “Whatever real knowledge 
they possessed” is the conclusion of so 
sympathetic a critic as Prescott, “was 
corrupted by their inveterate propen- 
sity for mystical and occult science. 
They too often exhausted both health 
and fortune in fruitless researches after 
the elixir of life and the philosopher's 
stone. Their medical prescriptions 
were regulated by the aspect of the 
stars. Their physics were debased by 
magic; their chemistry degenerated into 
alchemy, their astronomy into as- 
trology.” 

If the reader will compare these eager 
but ill-sustained conquests in the 
realms of knowledge with those con- 
quests in warfare which we were just 
now considering, he will perceive their 
identity of character, Both are marked 
by the same curious combination of 
those apparently irreconcilable quali- 
ties, energy and instability. Both, by 
their ostentation and the dazzling show 
they make, tempt the historian to elo- 
quent panegyrics, and both leave him 
in the long run puzzled and fumbling 
about for tangible results. Mingled 
together and fused into one, these at- 
tributes form the basis of the Arab 
temperament, and, welling out into all 
his actions and creations, stamp them 
with the same unique character, Never 
will the reader, when once he has 
learnt to recognize that feebly emphatic 
manner, mistake its author. Let him 
look for the blind emotional impulse, 
for the signs of furious haste and in- 
petuosity which arise from such a mo- 
tive; and at the same time let him look 
for the weakness and instability which 
result from the lack of clear thinking 
and reasoning; and wherever these 
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traces appear, whether in action, in sci- 
ence, or in art, he may be sure the 
Arab has passed that way. 
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With this clue in our hands we shall 
not find it difficult to interpret Arab 
architecture. ‘The Arabs themselves,” 
Fergusson tells us, “had no architec- 
ture properly so called.” and it is true 
that in each country they invaded and 
thereafter settled in, they made of the 
architecture there existing a basis for 
their own style of building. That is to 
say, they proceeded by altering exist- 
ing forms rather than by evolving a 
homogeneous and consistent style of 
their own. Yet these alterations of the 
Arabs, though diverse in effect and re- 
sulting in totally different forms in dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire, are.always 
curiously similar in character. From 
the very first, from the earliest days 
of Arab construction, their object, and 
the only thing in which they were con- 
sistent, was the breaking up and dis- 
location of the old-established struc- 
tural features. These features, the 
plain and massive round arch and vault 
and the equally plaim and massive lin- 
tel and entablature, constituted the es- 
sentials of the two great families of 
arcuated and trabeated architecture, 
and with regard to both of these the 
main idea they express, or, perhaps, | 
may better put it, the sensation with 
which they are both impregnated and 
which they convey to the onlooker, is 
the sensation of strength, a strength, 
however, certainly not energetic, but 
full rather of quietude and a calm sta- 
bility. This feeling is strongest no 
doubt in the lintel, but it is very strong 
also in the semicircular arch and vault. 
and it was in the latter guise that the 
Arabs had most to do with it. From 
the outset they could not abide it; in- 
deed, I know of no more convincing 
testimony to the innate significance of 
form than this meeting between all that 
was most serene in architecture and 
most fiery and impulsive in human na- 
ture, and the instant fury of recogni- 
tion which ensued. Not for a moment 
were the Arabs in doubt on this head. 
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Perfectly conscious as they were of 
their own ignorance in matters of art, 
and eager to adopt the knowledge of 
others, with a natural antipathy, more- 
over, to the arduous processes of archi- 
tecture, and unwilling on principle to 
build for themselves when they could 
get any one else to build for them, they 
yet, in regard to those structural fea- 
tures held hitherto in universal honor, 
would make no terms and listen to no 
suggestions. Towards all established 
and organic forms they had the instine- 
tive animosity of the ordained icono- 
clast, the appointed destroyer. The 
impulse to take to pieces and disinte- 
grate, to bite upon solids like a corro- 
sive acid, was paramount in them. 
This being so, the firmly wrought 
vaults and arches of the Romanesque 
and Byzantine style were naturally re- 
pugnant to every Arab feeling, and 
with instantly aroused enmity they 
threw themselves upon those features 
and broke them up and dislocated them, 
The result is without parallel in the 
history of architecture. Those solid 
and serene forms, in their grave march 
through the centuries, seem, as they 
enter on the Arab epoch, to be seized 
upon by a force of an unprecedented 
kind, under the attack of which they 
buckle and bend in all directions like a 
child’s toys. The prestige of the 
Greek genius, the weight of Roman au- 
thority, went for nothing in the cata- 
clysm, Whoever is accustomed to con- 
nect architectural and historical events 
can have, I imagine, little difficulty in 
matching such a structural convulsion 
with its social equivalent. There is 
only one event in history which has 
this character. The new, strange force 
that crumpled up Greek and Roman 
formations, what is it but another mode 
of action of that frantic energy un- 
loosed from the desert which was shat- 
tering in all directions the Social fabric 
of the Eastern and Western Empires? 

But if the Arab attack is unanimous 
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in its object to break up the old quiet- 
ness and strength, there is very little 
unanimity in its own suggested alterna. 
tives. A volume of illustrations would 
be necessary to depict the multitudi- 
nous shapes to which the arch alone 
was soon reduced. Stilted arches, 
horse shoe arches, pointed arches, ogive 
arches, arches curved and foliated and 
twisted into a thousand nameless and 
inexplicable designs, arches inverted 
and standing on their heads, arches 
with voussoirs elaborately tangled and 
interlaced, such are a few of the va- 
rieties which occur more or less freely 
in all Arab buildings. The racial mark 
set on this feature alone is unmistaka- 
ble, and every one susceptible to the 
meaning of form may easily interpret 
it. The imaginative excitability at 
work here is matched to a nicety in all 
Arab affairs and ideas. It represents 
the element, strongly mixed with the 
Arab civilization, which differentiates 
it from that of the Western races. 
What is striking about these Aral 
arches is that they are not fashioned 
simply as structural features, as West- 
ern arches are, that is to say, with re- 
gard to their structural use and purpose 
only, but are used primarily to exer- 
cise the fancy upon; the shapes they 
take being recommended by no sort of 
real use but being merely an outlet or 
safety valve for the whims and fanta- 
sies of the builders. But this is pre- 
cisely what we find in all Arab transac- 
tions, and what in all things makes 
the difference between the Arab and 
Western races. Arab science and phi- 
losophy, Arab thought and learning are 
permeated through and through with 
this same fantastical spirit. They none 
of them, any more than the arches, ex- 
ist for their own purposes only, but are 
charged always with the same incorri- 
gible tendency to imaginative eccen- 
tricity. In the same way if we com- 
pare the bare use of words by the West- 
ern races and the Arabs, we shall find 
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that the former keep constantly in view 
the strict relationship between the 
word and the fact, a practice which 
gives to their mode of expression a 
certain simplicity and moderation; 
whereas the latter break away from 
this connection with fact and use 
words as the vehicle for their own 
whimsical fancies, Let the reader turn 
up a translation of any Arab descrip- 
tion of the beauties of Granada, and 
compare the vague rhodomontade and 
fantastical exaggeration into which the 
language is wrought with the equally 
wild fancifulness of the Alhambra ar- 
cades, and he will acknowledge one of 
the most striking similitudes between 
ideas and forms that the history of 
architecture has to show. 

But we must look more closely yet 
into the quality of this architecture if 
its value as a record of human charac- 
ter is to be made clear. It was a trait 
of all Arab action, as I just now said, 
that it was spasmodic, impulsive and 
short lived, that its very ardor was al- 
ways tinged with feebleness, and that 
it had no sooner accomplished some- 
thing, or conquered and settled in some 
hew country, than symptoms of decay 
and disintegration began to creep in, 
and all it had achieved began to fall to 
pieces, It was so, too, in building. 
What Fergusson says of the great 
works of the Moors of Spain, that they 
seem to have been built for a momen- 
tary enjoyment, and in accordance with 
a momentary caprice, is true of all Arab 
buildings. It scarcely needs to be 
pointed out that complicated forms 
must always make for weakness in 
architecture, and that those fantastic 
arches of which we were just now 
speaking are open at a hundred points 
to the chances of fracture, while from 
the irregularity of their construction 
they are incapable of opposing an even 
and steady resistance to the various 
thrusts and pressures to which they are 
subjected, Frequently accordingly they 
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show signs of giving way, and the ties 
of wood or iron which are used to 
counteract the lateral thrust of the 
arches, and the presence of which is 
in itself a pretty sure indication of fee- 
ble construction, are quite incapable of 
preserving the regularity of their shape, 
Traces constantly appear of a lack of 
uniformity and correctness of outline. 
Here they bulge; there they sag. This 
one is evidently lop-sided; that one is 
giving to its neighbor's pressure. Such 
are the common and usual mannerisms 
of Arab arcades, and they produce to 
a Western eye an immediate and pain- 
ful effect of feebleness and insecurity. 

Another source of weakness is to be 
found in the Arab instinct for appro- 
priating the remnants of older build- 
ings. The plentifulness of Roman 
ruins furnished an inexhaustible store 
just fitted to Arab requirements. Eager 
but careless, it suited them far better 
to steal columns and capitals from clas- 
sic structures than to cut and carve 
them for themselves. Countless are 
the buildings, from the Great Pyramids 
to Roman baths and palaces, which the 
Arabs impartially rifled, and most of 
their mosques are in large measure, 
many of them entirely, constructed of 
such fragments. This of course, how- 
ever, involved the hasty adaptation of 
all sorts of structural features to posi- 
tions which they had never been meant 
to occupy, and this process of adapta- 
tion in Arab hands is a very rough and 
ready one. Shafts are rudely broken 
off to shorten them, or are propped on 
blocks of stone to lengthen them. 
Again and again I have noticed, in 
the mosques of Egypt and North 
Africa, wedges of wood carelessly ham- 
mered in between shafts and capitals 
to raise the latter to the right level. 
Sometimes the capitals, chipped and de- 
faced as they mostly are, are set on 
upside down, the cracks and rents in 
them being patched up with coarse mor- 
tar. Evidently speed counts for more 
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here than durability. The fact that 
stones, designed for the places they had 
to fill and accurately fitted to them, 
would yield a more stable kind of 
architecture than a lot of incongruous 
fragments eked out with stray chunks 
of wood and stone was to the Arabs of 


no consequence. Let the structure 
take shape instantly, that was the 


great thing. So long as it could be 
finished to-day what did it matter if it 
fell to pieces to-morrow. 

Many more indications might be men- 
tioned of the weakness which is in- 
herent in all Arab structures, and in 
particular I am tempted to linger over 
their minute and complicated patterns 
of decorative design, patterns which in 
their feeble restlessness seem to em- 
body the dreams of fevered pillows. I 
will content myself, however, with re- 
terring to one more, but that the most 
fundamental, symptom of weakness, 
The reader will not need to be told, if 
he takes any interest in the subject of 
architecture, that the quality of the 
masonry, constituting as it does the 
very substance of the structure and 
foundation of all subsequent effects, is 
really the most profoundly characteris- 
tic feature of the art, and, in its qual- 
ity, the surest indication of its build- 
er’s architectural capacity. As for the 
quality of Arab masonry, it is much 
what the insecurity of their construc- 
tion in other respects would have led 
one to expect. Smooth cutting and ex- 
act setting are never even attempted. 
Brickwork and stonework are put 
loosely together, with joints so wide 
and irregular and filled with mortar so 
weak and crumbling—moreover, they 
are so ill-adjusted and unsymmetrical 
with surfaces so untrue and inexact-- 
that they probably constitute the worst 
masonry ever used by other than 
downright savages, It is of a kind 


which seems to welcome dissolution, 
for it exhibits a natural inclination to 
crumble and fall to pieces of its own 
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accord. The visitor to the oldest Cairo 
mosques will be struck by the absence 
from their decay of all that dignity and 
grandeur which so often belong to 
ruins. The word dilapidation, indeed, 
rather than ruin, expresses their con- 
dition, A people of builders, we in 
the North know that strength is the es- 
sence of all good architecture, and 
what we admire in a ruin is the exhibi- 
tion it affords of such strength. We 
love to see, when all the softer, orna- 
mental and decorative qualities have 
long been stripped away, how the shat- 
tered buttress and broken arch retain 
to the last their fixed and stern rigidity. 
And we are right; in that strength is 
the structure’s final justification. But 
it is a justification which never at- 
tended on Arab efforts. The bulging 
surfaces and crumbling brickwork, the 
mortar running in powder out of the 
joints and the plaster peeling from the 
walls, reveal, under time’s patient 
analysis, a total absence of that great 
attribute which is the unfailing mark 
of constructive genius. The readiness 
of this architecture to go to bits cor- 
responds with the haste with which 
it was put together. There is nothing 
more fundamental than this. It is here 
we strike the very bed rock of Arab 
character, Under the painting and the 
carving, under the elaborate stucco or- 
namentation and the endless caprice of 
structural form, there is nothing after 
all but weakness and insecurity. No 
solidity upholds these fantastic imag- 
inings and gives them reality and en- 
durance. Under the restless energy 
and eager nervous impulse we find, 
wrought into the very texture of wall 
and arch, that profound instability 
which never fails to attend upon all 
Arab undertakings. 

I think now that, if the reader will 
gather into an intelligible portrait his 
impressions of the Arab as an historical 
personage on the one hand, and if on 
the other he will collect into one visual 
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image the characteristic aspects and 
practice of Arab architcture, and then 
if he will compare these two impres- 
sions together, the impression of the 
Arab as he lived and thought and acted 
and the impression of the Arab as he 
designed and constructed, I think, | 
say, that he will perceive between the 
two a likeness not to be denied. ‘That 
memorable onslaught of the Arabs 
which swept before it the old social 
landmarks in a common ruin is so 
closely echoed by the general smash-up 
under his hands of established struc- 
tural forms that it is impossible not to 
see in both processes a manifestation 
of one and the same force. The whim- 
sical civilization which accompanied 
the Arab dominion and broke into so 
wild a frenzy of necromantic and as- 
trological speculations is paralleled 
with curious felicity in the odd and 
freakish shapes, the flamelike mount- 
ing spirals and fantastically curved 
and twisted arches, into which the new 
architecture instantly developed. Fur- 
ther, when we examine more closely 
the texture and composition of this 
civilization and this construction, when 
we note the former’s evanescent char- 
acter, its powerlessness to cohere so- 
cially, its rapid collapse and total ob- 
literation, and then compare it with 
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the crumbling masonry and tottering 
walls and columns of Arab buildings, 
we must acknowledge that the likeness, 
already remarked in outward action 
and appearance, extends equally to the 
substance and the inward nature. 


Such, briefly indicated, is the inter- 
pretative value which this style of 
building may come to possess, if we 
approach it in a reasoning spirit. It 
is one of those styles inspired by racial 
instinct and an uncontrollable impulse, 
the use of which is to instruct us in the 
character of the people who evolved 
them, And never did a race more need 
such elucidation than the Arab. Traits 
which almost defy definition, which 
turn the Arab of history into a phantom 
and a myth, which in science, in philos- 
ophy, in poetry, still subtly elude and 
puzzle us, we capture at last in archi- 
tecture, Here, arrested in its living im- 
age, is that force which, bred of the des- 
ert, seemed endowed with all the des- 
ert’s fiery élan and restless inconstancy. 
But here it baffles us no longer. At 
last we can seize and handle it; and its 
strange mingling of frailty, fickleness 
and frantic energy can be examined in 
concrete forms, or registered by our ko- 
daks and pasted into our albums. 


L. March Phillipps. 


THE ENEMY’S CAMP. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Cicely had hurried off to the boat 
with unusual speed. Not until she was 
settled in the stern, with the rudder- 
lines carefully crossed, did she breathe 
freely. Then she called for Martin to 
supply her with what she thought nec- 
essary for the sport of rowing, a book. 
cushions, and some selected xreen- 
gages; these articles represented her 


minimum of equipment when taking 


exercise, Doris sat down to the sculls, 
and Martin pushed the voyagers off 
into mid-stream. But they did not re- 
main long in that perilous position, for 
at the first turn they ran aground, 
thereby upsetting Miss Yonge’s sketch- 
ing-basket, which was propped in the 
bows, 

“You've got your 
cely,” protested Doris. 


lines wrong, Ci- 
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“Oh, dear, [ forget to remember 
that,” Cicely admitted. “Can you 
reach the boat-hook?” Doris could; but 
in pushing off she lost a seull, which 
was only recovered by a desperate 
clutch that shook the other into the 
water. This, however, was easily re- 
captured while the boat drifted very 
slowly back again. 

“Don’t row till they're quite dry.” 
said Cicely; “and I'll try to steer.” She 
wobbled the rudder energetically, with- 
out, however, altering the direction of 
the boat which, rather to her surprise. 
held on its slow course, 

Cicely was resigned and 
thoughtful. The uncrossing of the lines 
having failed to alter matters, the 
younger Miss Neave abandoned specu- 
lations about the coxswain’'s art. She 
never could be sure which string to 
pull, but as she usually pulled the 
wrong one she had resolved to try the 
experiment of changing hands, and 
even this had produced no very sat- 
isfactory result. Usually, of course, 
to drift pleasantly would not have 
troubled her, but as it was she sud- 
denly heard her aunt’s voice uplifted in 
expostuiation with the uncomprehend- 
ing male, 

“Pull!” she said with unexpected 
energy. “We shall be running into one 
of those things called ‘Dangerous’; you 
always do when one is having a nice 
time on the river.” 

Doris obeyed, and they meandered 
elegantly up towards the bend. 

“You'll run us aground,” protested 
the rower. 

“Oh, no, dear; I quite remember now, 
When I go so,” Cicely tugged gently at 
one string, “you go so. And when I 
go so,” here she pulled the other, “we 
go so. I’ve tried it several times and 
it’s always the same. But when I pull 
both hard, or don’t pull at all, it doesn’t 
Seem to make any difference except 
that we always go a little to the right.” 

“Well, | wish you'd keep us a little 


Doris 


straighter.” said Doris mildly; “I don't 
think it would be quite so hard for 
me.” 

“But the river isn’t at all straight.” 
objected Cicely with triumph. “Now 
we've got to get round the corner. Let 
me see; so—yes, and it goes so. Oh, | 
must pull the other string.——” 

This she did with a will. Luckily 
Doris counterbalanced with a crab on 
the needed side, and they achieved the 
perilous passage,—to run harmlessly 
into some reeds. 

Though on the same side as the camp 
they were fairly well screened from ob- 
servation, and very firmly fixed along- 
side the bank, 

“No, don’t push it off again,” said 
Cicely; “you'll lose the oars again; and 
that tree’s quite pretty enough for you 
to sketch.” 

Doris acquiesced meekly and began 
to undo the portfolio, The topmost 
sketch displayed a church-tower in a 
promising way to completion. It did 
not escape Cicely, though her friend 
would have covered it up. “Not quite 


finished yet?’ asked Cicely = slyly. 
“Were you interrupted again?” 
“No, the boys didn't——" Doris 


paused with a slightly embarrassed air, 

“He came to rescue you, in case?” 
Cicely suggested. 

“He's fond of sketching. and he gave 
me some hints,” said Doris still some- 
what embarrassed. “I must go again 
to carry them out,” she added. 

“Under tuition?’ Cicely’s 
was praiseworthy. 


gravity 


Doris looked at her in some wonder. 
“Tuition?’ she repeated. 

“[ thought you said he was a school- 
master, dear.” 

Doris admitted this point. “He did 
tell me a good deal. He says there is a 
tine old oak which hid King Charles 
after the battle of Worcester, standing 
all by itself in a glade over there,”"—she 
pointed towards the west—*"I shouldn't 
have known of it if he hadn't.” 
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Cicely smiled to herself. Her opinion 
of the intelligence of the scholastic pro- 
fession began to rise rapidly. She was 
on the point of testing lier friend’s in- 
hnocence, but refrained nobly. Doris 
might then not go sketching in the ex- 
pected quarter, 

“I thought you wouldn't have got 
far,” said a somewhat scornful voice 
from the bank. 

“We took ever so long to get here,” 
returned Cicely in self-defence. 

“You would if you steered,” said 
Agatha, “Are you sketching, Doris?’ 

“Yes, I was going to, but if,”"— Doris 
began to put up her things unselfishly. 

“No, do go on, dear, it’s such a pretty 


view. We'll take a turn round the 
field.” Agatha’s glance at Cicely was a 
youthful reproduction of Aunt Char- 


lotte’s ominous expression during lunch, 
Cicely felt rebellious; she was very 
comfortable, and the greengages were 
deliciously ripe and fresh. However 
she rose, under protest if in silence, and 
jumped out with surprising decision. 
Her usual leisurely disembarkation 
was a thing that counted somewhat on 
assistance. The sisters went off to- 
gether. 

“We're going back to town directly. 
to prevent it happening again,” began 
Agatha abruptly. 

“To prevent what happening again?” 
asked Cicely rather timorously and 
with a rapid review of recent events. 

“It's Doris,” said Agatha with in- 
dignation. “I should never’ have 
thought it of her, never.” 

Cicely was relieved. She could even 
have smiled, but—going back to town! 
That was indeed a catastrophe,—when 
there might be other kinds of fish to 
eatch too. She must be diplomatic. 
“What's the matter with Doris, dear?” 


she returned. “I didn't notice any- 
thing unusual.” 
“Aunt Charlotte saw her walking 


with a strange man, who was carrying 
her things.” 
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“How dreadful of her!’ Cicely as- 
sented, “Was he a nice man?” 

“I suppose she thought so, but Aunt 
Charlotte didn’t,—quite rightly,” said 
Agatha. “Anyhow she says he’s one of 
the house-boat and she’s going back to 
Ealing at once.” 

“If it was only she——” thought 
Cicely. Aloud she said, “One of those 
horrid criminals?” 

“They're not horrid criminals,” Aga- 
tha retorted, warmly but unguardedly. 

“Oh!” was all Cicely said, but her ex- 
pectant look evidently demanded a sis- 
terly explanation. It expressed plainly 
enough, “Why have you changed your 
mind?’ 

Agatha avoided this look but con- 
ceded the explanation. “One of them 
was very good to me,” she said. 

“Oh!” said Cicely again. “You've 
inet one of them too—like Doris | 
mean,” she added hastily. “What was 
he like?” 

“He was a doctor. He saved me from 
a mad cow. He was very kind, and to- 
day——” Agatha stopped. Her tale 
was not being told exactly as she could 
have wished, 

“And to-day he saved you again?’ 
suggested Cicely amiably. Talbot was 
not a doctor, though she knew now 
enough about the house-boat to be 
aware that there was such a person on 
beard. 

“Don’t be silly,” said Agatha with a 
creditable attempt at severity. “He 
goes to the shop. Of course he asked 
me how I was after my fright——” 

“And carried your things for you?’ 
Cicely was perfectly at her ease now; 
she was in the best of company, and 
she had half a mind to narrate certain 
facts not unconnected with angling. 
Yet, if confidence is pleasant, still more 
pleasant is a sense of superiority, albeit 
temporary, over an accredited paragon. 
“I'm afraid you’re just as bad as 
Doris,” she said judicially; “—that is, 
just as unlucky,” she amended. 
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The first idea was new to Agatha, 
who defended herself hotly. “It wasn’t 
my fault,” she insisted. 

“No, the cow's,” Cicely admitted; “I 
quite understand, dear. But what will 
Aunt Charlotte say? I think I shall 
have to chaperone you two about.” 

Agatha would have liked to be scorn- 
ful, but Cicely’s air of superior right- 
eousness rather baftied her. She tried 
to think things out. “He ought not to 
have come twice,” she pronounced. 

“Which he? Yours or Doris’s?” began 
Cicely innocently, but she ended with, 
“Well. of course Doris’s. Yours was 
a doctor, and of course he had to see 
that it was all right.” 

Agatha was not convinced of Cicely’s 
good faith, but her position was inse- 
cure, “We don’t want to go back to 
town,” she stated. 

“Of course you don't, dear, with your 
health wanting to be looked after—l 
mean, with the sketch to be finished—” 

“Be serious, Cicely.” Agatha was 
getting really provoked. 

“Certainly, dear. Yours was an ac- 
cident and it’s quite all right; but 
we've got to find out about Doris. It 
would be dreadful if she got herself 
engaged to one of those horrid house- 
boat people.—of course doctors aren’t 
horrid—but if it was only an accident 
we can make it right, you know.” 

“Aunt Charlotte says——” began 
Agatha, 

“She always says, dear,” Cicely re- 
turned not very dutifully. “Luckily 
she always talks to Uncle Henry first. 
We mustn't let her talk to Doris.” 

“lll speak to her myself, then,” said 
Agatha with decision. They turned 
back towards the boat. 

Meanwhile the unconscious Miss 
Yonge had begun a new sketch; that is 
to say, she had chosen her pencil, and 
sharpened it to a satisfactory point, 
and then she had fixed her paper; after 
which she had looked at the subject 
proposed so long and carefully that she 
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fell into a contemplative mood, her 
thoughts insensibly leading her towards 
a certain church-tower. 

“Doris, you really shouldn't.” Doris 
looked up surprised, and encountered 
Agatha’s determined gaze with inno- 
cent eyes. 

“You shouldn't have been seen; it 
was very careless of you,” explained 
Cicely. 

“Aunt Charlotte,” began Agatha. 

“Would be dreadfully distressed, if 
she knew how you had been annoyed,” 
continued Cicely. 

“What is it, dear? What have I 
done? I do hope I haven't hurt her 
cups or anything.” 

Cicely laughed, but Agatha was stern, 
“I’m afraid you must have encouraged 
him,” she declared. 

Doris blushed indignantly. “I don't 
know what you mean,” she said, having 
just realized what they were talking 
about. 

“You must tell us how it all hap- 
pened,” said Cicely insinuatingly. “It’s 
such fun. You mustn't keep all the ad- 
ventures to yourself. Why, if it had 
happened to Agatha or me,—she’s quite 
jealous of you. Now what's he like?” 

Agatha had become silent under Ci- 
cely’s treatment, and Doris was grad- 
ually induced to tell all the story. 

“It’s such a pretty beginning, isn't 
it?’ Cicely appealed to Agatha. “And 
he’s got curly hair and is tall. Only, 
if you want to finish your sketch to- 
morrow, another path——” Cicely smiled 
suggestively. 

“But why?’ enquired Doris. 

“Because, when he carries your things 
hack again——” 

“Why should he?’ protested Doris, 
beginning to blush a little. 

“You don’t think he’d let you carry 
them yourself?’ Cicely caught her up. 
“Aunt Charlotte must not see. You did 
it very cleverly——” 

“Cicely, how dare you?’ Doris was 
getting really angry now. 
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“It’s not your fault, dear; don't be 
so vexed. But he will come again to- 
morrow.” 

“How do you know? Why should 
he?’ Doris fell back on her old lines. 

“Agatha could tell you, dear.” Cicely 
saw that Agatha was about to give 
some really proper advice. “He comes 
after her just the same. Only you need 
neither of you mind. Agatha’s ‘he’ is 
a doctor, and yours is a schoolmaster, 
isn’t he?’ 

“Oh, I shall never, never go near that 
church again,” Doris complained. 

“But Agatha will go to the shop 
though,” Cicely observed; “that is, if 
we don’t all go back to town.” 

“Oh, dear, has anything happened? 
Is anybody ill?’ Doris forgot her own 
affairs at once. 

“It was just a figure of speech,” Ci- 
cely put in hurriedly before Agatha had 
the chance of explaining. “Only Aunt 
Charlotte saw your schoolmaster and 
thought he was a tramp or a burglar or 
something. But if you let me tell her 
how it all happened it would relieve 
her mind. [ believe she’s sending Un- 
cle Henry for a guard or a policeman 
or a beadle to parade round the camp.” 

“Yes, perhaps you had better ex- 
plain,” conceded Agatha with meaning. 
‘I'll wait here.” 

“You can tell me which is the nicer, 
the schoolmaster or the doctor, when I 
come back,” laughed Cicely, who saw 
that Doris was still in some danger of 
having good advice, 

Mrs, Lauriston was already packing 
up when Cicely reached the camp, and 
Martin was collecting heavy articles. 
Her uncle was nowhere to be seen, and 
Cicely resolved to be unseen herself. 
She reconnoitred from afar, noting 
with alarm the vigorous manner of 
Aunt Charlotte’s movements. After a 
while she saw her uncle returning from 
the direction of the farm. She exe- 


cuted a flanking movement and effected 
a junction. 
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“Uncle Henry,” she said in low tones; 
“do come here a minute.” Mr, Lauris- 
ton recognized the arrival of supports. 
He took in the enemy's position with 
the eye of an ex-volunteer, and pre- 
pared for a council of war. We're not 
going, are we?” she asked. 

“The wagon is ordered,” he replied 
rather tamely. 

“When for?’ 

“To-morrow morning. We move, but 
whether to Bel Alp——” 

“I suppose we shall have to move,”’— 
Cicely could hear the sounds of packing 
—“but need we move far? We could 
get quite out of reach so easily. We 
might never have left our old camping- 
ground.” 

“The house-boat's 
observed her uncle. 

“Isn't it?’ Cicely’s air of naive sur- 
prise was perfect, “I suppose you 
ought to know, Uncle Henry,” she 
added slyly. “Now I'm going to tell 
Aunt Charlotte how it happened, and 
perhaps we mayn't go back to Bel Alp 
after all. You'd miss the house-boat, 
wouldn’t you? So you must help.” She 
led the advance in open order, com- 
manding the supports to bring up the 
rear, 

Aunt Charlotte saw her approaching. 
“Oh, it’s Cicely,” she said. “Make 
yourself useful, child, and count the 
tea-cups. Be careful of the cracked 
one; it’s the only moustache-cup we 
have. I can’t imagine what that girl 
was thinking of; here’s one all over 
some horrid mess of paint; I'll never 
drink out of it again; green paint, too, 
which is sure to be full of prussic acid 
or strychnine or something;—just like 
her!” 

“Oh Aunt Charlotte, it’s all a mis- 
take; she told me all about it,” re- 
sponded Cicely in an ingenuous voice. 

“I should hope she didn’t. Five men 
on a house-boat!”’ replied Mrs. Lauris- 
ton in warm confusion. 

“But it can’t be the house-boat, Aunt 


not there now,” 
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Charlotte,” Cicely persisted. “It’s gone; 
Uncle Henry,”’—she pointed to Mr. Lau- 
riston who came up—“says so. He was 
walking near our old camping-ground 
this morning.” 

“Gone?” repeated her aunt, “Why 
wasn't I told, Henry? I hate conceal- 
ments. But that makes no difference 
at all. We must go back to Bel Alp.” 

“But why, Aunt Charlotte?’ Mrs. Lau- 
riston met the innocent gaze in a some- 
what embarrassed fashion. No, she 
could not tell Cicely; it might put ideas 
into the child’s head, as she had said 
already. “Agatha says,” pursued her 
niece, “that you thought Doris was be- 
ing molested; but it wasn't so at all.” 

“I should hope not. But, in case it 
occurs again——” 

“Oh, but it can’t, Aunt Charlotte. A 
lot of rough men came when she was 
sketching and tried to steal her paints. 
And then a strange gentleman came 
up and drove them away, and as Doris 
was frightened he carried her things. 
She was afraid to tell us for fear we 
should be alarmed. And he didn't 
want to intrude.” 

“That's how it was, was it?’ said 
Mrs, Lauriston a little mollified. “But 
she ought to have told me at once; I 
am not easily frightened.” Mr. Lauris- 
ton looked as if he endorsed this senti- 
ment, while his wife considered the 
question. “But,” she said presently, 
“we've ordered the wagon, and the 
things are half-packed, and your uncle 
has telegraphed to Martha.” 

“I can easily send another to put her 
off,” said Mr, Lauriston. 

“Another telegram! 
nothing of telegrams. 


You men think 
Such an expense 
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too!’ returned his wife with indigna- 
tion. 

“Not so great as going back to Be! 
Alp.” said Mr. Lauriston valorously. 

“And we are so comfortable here,” 
put in Cicely, 

“Not half so comfortable as we were 
before,” exclaimed her aunt, “if those 
detestable young men hadn't come. | 
declare I’ve half a mind to go back.” 

At this point Mr. Lauriston showed 
himself a strategist. “I think, as you 
have decided on it, we may as well go 
back to Bel Alp,” he said. 

“What are we to do when we get 
there?” Cicely asked. 

“Stay there,” responded her uncle 
gloomily, “I can’t afford any more 
travelling this year.” 

“Oh, we'll pull down the front blinds,” 
laughed Cicely, “and pretend we're at 
the seaside, as Mr, Waterhouse did last 
year, Only everybody will know, of 
course.” 

“We ought to have stayed where we 
were,” said Aunt Charlotte in decided 
tones. “Going back at the beginning of 
August! Do you want to make us ridic- 
ulous, Henry? We should be expected 
to pay ready money at the shops, and 
they wouldn't leave parcels without be- 
ing paid. If you had told those men to 
go away at first it would have saved al! 
this trouble. They showed very good 
taste in moving of their own accord. 
We shall go back to the old ground 
to-morrow morning.” 

And so it was settled, not wholly to 
Cicely’s satisfaction. To-morrow morn- 
ing she had meant to spend in fishing; 
but anything was better than a return 
to Bel Alp. 


(To be continued.) 
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POSITIVISM. 


Every year the papers devote soon 
after the first of January a few short 
paragraphs to the Positivist Church 
whose great festival falls on that day. 
But the paragraphs grow shorter year 
by year, This does not in itself show 
that the Comtist Church of Humanity 
is declining: it only shows that it has 
lost its novelty. We who lie outside 
the communion can only guess its pres- 
ent state. It used to be said—but 
that was twenty years agone—that 
while the French members of it would 
require an omnibus or even a break to 
carry them all, the English, with a lit- 
tle squeezing, could be got into a four- 
wheeled cab. What has been the his- 
tory of the Positivist Church here since 
then? Has it grown to the break or 
has it shrunk to a hansom? For wheo 
Mr. Frederic Harrison speaks as high- 
priest, we need not suppose that the 
audience to so attractive a lecturer 
are all or any “joined members” of the 
body which he addresses. 

This religious side of Comte’s teach- 
ing, which Huxley called Catholicism 
minus Christianity, and Mr, Harrison 
(in reply Catholicism plus Science, has 
hever been reckoned here an integral 
or an important part of Comte’s mes- 
sage to the world. It was certainly not 
that part of it which attracted John 
Stuart Mill and drew from him his ap- 
preciative notice of Auguste Comte. 
Moreover, the very word “positivist,” 
though it was an invention of Comte’s, 
and though it is used by him and his 
disciples alike for the philosophical and 


the religious side of his doctrine, is 


now claimed by or bestowed on a much 
wider school of thought and on many 
who will have naught at all to do with 
Comte’s system of religion and morals. 
The French are always great at sys- 
tematizing; greater still at naming. The 


word Positivism came at as happy a 
moment or happier than Zola’s Natural- 
ism. In the latter case it seems almost 
beside the mark to urge touching Zola’s 
characters (these at any rate) that if 
they are “naturalistic,” they are cer- 
tainly very often not natural. Bven 
so, though an English philosopher may 
think there is nothing less positive than 
the idea of regenerating the world 
through the Worship of Humanity, or 
through the peculiar place assigned by 
Comte to woman in the scheme, he will 
yet be apt to confess that in the root 
of the matter Comte was still in the 
right, For the root of the matter, our 
philosopher will probably say, lay in 
this, that Comte did understand and set 
forth as none before had done the true 
nature of positive knowledge, or if you 
like of scientific evidence concerning 
the truth of things, and did, by this 
very act (which he clenched through his 
classification of the sciences, and still 
more by his famous theory of the three 
stages of human inquiry and knowl- 
edge), establish the positive attitude of 
mind upon eternal foundations. This 
is exactly what Mill recognizes or be- 
lieves. “The foundation of M. Comte’s 
philosophy is by no means peculiar to 
him, but is the general property of the 
age, however far as yet from being 
universally accepted, even by thought- 
ful minds.” So says Mill. But he 
recognizes that this floating spirit of 
modern thought has, by Comte’s sys- 
tem, received so to say a local habita- 
tion and a name, which were lacking tv 
it before. Spencer disputes that last 
proposition, but on a personal issue 
only: he thinks he has done more to 
crystallize or materialize this Zeit-Geist 
than has Comte. That is no matter. 
Ou the fundamental solidity of Comte’s 
system (in philosophy) Spencer and Mill 
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and Huxley and Haeckel, even Fiske. 
would or should be agreed. This is the 
Positivism which survives and will sur- 
vive. > 

Or will it? It is strange how the fa- 
ble of Columbus’ egg is for ever being 
re-enacted in the history of mankind. 
Historically, as a phase in the evolu- 
tion of human thought, the enthusiasm 
which greeted Comte’s doctrine of posi- 
tive knowledge (enforced, it has been 
said, by his theory of the three stages, 
theological, metaphysic, and positive, 
through which knowledge is supposed 
to have passed) is comprehensible 
enough. But within the province of 
Pure Reason it is not comprehensible. 
For the truth is, all this doctrine of 
Positive Knowledge, all Mill's, Hux- 
ley’s, Spencer's and of the others not 
less than Comte’s, reposes upon a sim- 
ple and rather elementary confusion of 
ideas, 

Let us pause for a moment before the 
historical aspect of the matter. If 
there be any parallelism between the 
laws of mind and the laws of physics 
—and who can question that there is?— 
if, therefore, action and reaction is an 
essential condition of the former as of 
the latter, then historically the “positiv- 
ist’ standpoint is wholly reasonable. 
When human thought had been told for 
centuries that, under penalties in two 
worlds, it must accept the metaphysics 
of (say) the Quicunque vult and utter a 
hearty Amen to Tertullian’s famous 
Est impossibile? Certum est; when, in a 
word, it had been compelled for those 
hundreds of years to breathe the highly 
gesthetic but “stuffy” atmosphere of an 
incense-filled cathedral, then it was ob- 
vious that whatever afforded most pros- 
pect or appearance of daylight and 
champain, it would greet with the 
greatest delight and accept with the 
fullest acceptation; and out of the de- 
light and acceptation would inevitably 
spring the glorification of physical sci- 
ence, its clarity, its exactitude, all iu 
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it which affords the completest con- 
trast conceivable to the Est impossibile? 
Certum est before spoken of. This en- 
thusiasm for science, this glorification 
is Positivism. By the same law of re- 
action, metaphysic is reckoned a halt- 
way house to the daylight and cham- 
pain, between the pure unreason of 
Tertullian and the only complete reason 
which is Science, All this I say is 
natural enough in the historical aspect 
of the. matter. 

But the historical aspect of a doc- 
trine in no way affects the doctrine as 
it stands in the eye of Pure Reason. 
It is one of the paradoxes of life that 
these two points of view may lie far 
apart. And so it still remains the fact 
that judged in that way, in the way of 
Reason, simply, Positivism resolves it- 
self, as I have said, into not much more 
than a rather simple confusion of 
ideas. 

The confusion is between Reason and 
Demonstration. That clarity of Sci- 
ence, so much vaunted, proves upon a 
close examination to be no more than 
this, that its results are more easily 
demonstrable than are other results. 
The advantages which the truths of sci- 
ence (understanding thereby physical 
science) have over the truths of meta- 
physic (understanding thereby Ontol- 
ogy or Epistemology, the study of the 
human mind or the theory of knowl- 
edge) is pot that the former are more 
true than the latter—in truth there is 
not a more or less—but that they are 
more demonstrable. And from the 
point of view of Pure Reason it is easy 
to see that facility or difficulty in dem- 
onstration do not and cannot add or 
subtract one iota to or from the value 
of a truth in itself; seeing that they are 
no part nor parcel of the truth they 
deal with. “A thing,” says Marcus An- 
toninus, “that is any wise beautiful is 
beautiful in itself, and because of it- 
self, and praise is no part of itself.” 
Just in the same way we may speak in 
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respect of truth: a proposition is either 
true or false in itself and because of it- 
self; and demonstrability is no part of 
itself, If then it can be shown that 
positive truth and positive knowleJdge 
(in the Postivist’s sense of these 
phrases, I mean) are necessarily more 
easily demonstrable than what we may 
call ontological truths, it foliows that, 
from the historical point of view. de- 
scribed anon they have an advantage 
and a sort of extra claim on our at- 
tention, but that within the sphere of 
pure reason they have no advantage 
and no special claims. In one word, 
the fact remains that truth is truth 
whether of the mind or matter, and 
that it cannot become anything more 
than true by increasing the number of 
people who accept it. 

“If it can be shown” I have 
No doubt demonstration is always an 
advantage. I take it the proposition 
would need no showing to a person who 
was familiar with both kinds of truth, 
the scientific and the metaphysical. 
But such folk are few; and fortunately 
this proposition may be demonstrated 
likewise to those who are not of a meta- 
physical turn, 

It follows directly from a considera- 
tion of the relationship of words to 
thoughts, and the necessary fact that 
all words which describe parts of the 
non-self, the outer world, must be more 
exact.in their significance than the 
words which describe parts (phases or 
aspects) of the self or ego. 

(1) In the first place, the former class 
of words must have been the earliest in 
any language, by the simple reason 
that for a word to gain currency it 
must express what is in the minds of 
two people, an A and a B (two at least), 
at the same time, and must be known 
by A to be in the mind of B and by B 
to be in the mind of A at the same 
time. Now the chances of this happen- 
ing in the case of an impression from 
without (one of Mr. Spencer's “vivid” 


said. 
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impressions) is out of all proportion to 
the chances of it happening in the case 
eo! thoughts within (Mr, Spencer's 
“fair.” impressions), 

it militates nothing against this truth, 
that language itself very likely took its 
rise rather from the emotions than 
from the impressions: because the cur- 
rency of language depended on the parts 
of it remaining when the emotion had 
passed away. Take the following sup- 
posititious illustration. Imagine in 
some remote ancestral settlement a 
child carried off by a cave-bear, and 
the horror of the sight evoking from 
the parents of the child a cry, which 
becomes the first name ever given to 
the cave-bear. In order that the cry 
may become a part of language, it must 
be evoked again by the sight of a sec- 
ond cave-bear; and the bystanders 
must perceive the thing that has called 
it forth, though they themselves feel 
none of the emotion which called it 
forth, 

(2) We know too, of course, as a fact 
that, if we follow back the words we 
to-day use for thoughts and emotions— 
for our metaphysical world—they are 
all found to have first served for some 
object or sensation of the physical 
world. “Grief” is that which is heavy 
(gravis); “Sorrow” is a sore or wound; 
“Attention” is derived from tension 
(tendere), a physical stretching; the 
Greek yav@dvw, “I understand,” “I 
think,” is from a root “to measure”; 
and “reason” (ratio) derives from the 
same idea. There is no need to mul- 
tiply examples, which one might multi- 
ply indefinitely. Sometimes a word 
still essentially physical is used sym- 
bolically for thought or emotion, as 
“brain,” “head,” “heart” are used. No 
one doubts that in such cases the physi- 
cal meaning came the first. 

Wherefore it follows in a double 
measure—first, it follows from the rea- 
son itself (given above) which caused 
the original words of currency to be 
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names of physical phenomena; secondly, 
it follows from the much greater an- 
tiquity of the names for physical phe- 
nomena—that in every language to-day 
all the words of this class are much 
more exact in their significance than 
are the words which relate to the world 
of thought. The conclusion from this 
is equally inevitable—/t is much easier 
to demonstrate the truths (or facts) of 
the world of sensation than it is to dem- 
onstrate the truths (or facts) of the world 
of thought. 

Facility of demonstration and noth- 
ing else is the hall-mark of all the 
truths of physical science: and it is 
only through a confusion of ideas that 
this quality which is external to the 
truths themselves should have been 
mistaken for a quality inherent in the 
truths themselves. For of course fa- 
cility of demonstration includes the 
facility of demonstration to oneself. 
When people talk of verification as a 
property of scientific truths, they mean 
the same thing—“demonstration” (to 
themselves if to no other). All the 
terms which are used to designate the 
truths of science, “positive,” “exact.” ? 
“verifiable,” ete., resolve into this one 
quality—eapacity for demonstration. 

Take the proposition “Shakespeare is 
a greater poet than Longfellow.” Here 
clearly we have something which is not 
demonstrable. Yet like every other 
proposition it must be either true or 
false. In what relation does it stand to 
the proposition “‘Water is compounded 
of hydrogen and oxygen”? By the 
Positivist school, though they would 
not deny the first proposition, yet the 
second would be reckoned the more 
true. But there cannot be a more true 
or a less true in the case of either: each 
is either true or it is false. In what 


' Yes, even “exact”. It is true that we have 
only one form of an exact mental science— 
Pure mathematics. But the only reason why 
metaphysics cannot be made into one is the 
want of an exact terminoiogy. With such 
synthetic a priori judgments would be aseasy 
in metaphysics as in mathematics. 
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then do they differ? In demonstrabil- 
ity and nothing else. 

Our sociability and the growth of 
democracy have contributory 
causes, second to the reaction against 
obscurantism, towards the acceptance 
of the positivist standpoint: the first 
because it makes us apt to distrust our 
individual judgment and our private 
thoughts; the second, because it makes 
us fancy that that which not many 
minds can quite grasp cannot be wholly 
true, Who is not familiar with the 
appeals from the obscurity of meta- 
physicians to the clarity of science? 
The inference in such always is 
that what cannot be expressed with 
perfect clearness (clearness, that is, not 
to the mind of the thinker, but to all 
and sundry of his audience) cannot be 
thought with accuracy. ] 

I know that this will seem a hard 
saying to many, that there are problems 
on v hich it is possible for a man to 
reasuu correctly to himself, yet not in 
words, and on which, for lack of words, 
he cannot reason correctly (i.e. demon- 
strate) for the benefit of the crowd. 
Some philologists have maintained 
that no thought was possible without 
words. Max Miiller was one who did 
so. I doubt that no one who has fre- 
quented the society of painters or of 
musicians could sustain this thesis. 
For such an one must come to see that 
painters and musicians habitually 
think in media which are not words. 
Some of their thoughts are demonstra- 
ble propositions—demonstrable in their 
own language, and even capable of 
translation into ours, Such are the 
laws of perspective, to which we may 
add the laws of “values” or atmospheric 
effects, which are almost as strict as 
the laws of perspective: these two for 
the painters; and the law of harmony 
for the composers. But there are many 
other facts and truths which the 
painter knows, or the musician knows, 
that he can express only in his own 


been 
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medium and “demonstrate” only by his 
achievement. Nor is it any wise dif- 
ferent with language, when that is used 
us an art, as the medium for an art. 
Words now have other than a purely 
intellectual value, and there are truths 
which they express that are not demon- 
strable truths. There are laws of verse 
in virtue of which Shakespeare is a 
greater poet than Longfellow: and if ii 
is a fact that he is so, then all the 
laws upon which that fact depends 
must be facts or truths likewise. A 
person who has the critical sense, and 
who has studied both authors, may be 
perfectly conscious of and yet unable 
to demonstrate them. 

This I believe to be the real truth of 
the relation of “positive” knowledge to 
other knowledge. And against it it is 
of no effect to argue, that the notion of 
n human being being responsible to 
himself alone for his reason opens the 
door to a new medieval obscurantism. 
Because, in dealing with truth, you can- 
not be concerned with the consequences 
of truth: or rather, if you hold that 
truth in itself may lead to error, you 
abolish the function of reason alto- 
gether. “O Callicles,” Socrates says in 
the Gorgias, “if there were not some 
community of feeling among mankind, 
however varying in different persons—l 
mean to say if every man’s feelings 
were peculiar to himself and were not 
shared by the rest of the species—I do 
not see how we could ever communi- 
cate our impressions to each other.” 
But the function of reason requires the 
same assumption for itself that it 
makes for the impressions, If our 
faculty of tracing effects to causes 
were not really the same _ faculty 
in all mankind, no reasoning, no 
argument, no demonstration would be 
possible. Obscurantism is an act of 
will: it is the refusal to use one’s rea- 
son, And the proverbial person con- 
vineed against his will uses this ob- 
scurantism just as much as he would 


do in matters where demonstration is 
net possible. You cannot of course 
make every man use his reason. But 
the simple test of demonstration will 
not make him do that either, And as 
a fact Positivism, being itself opposed 
to or defective in pure reason, has 
produced an obscurantism of its 
own. 

The confusion of ideas which Il 
have tried to expose between demon- 
stration and reason is so_ invet- 
erate (almost incidental to the fash- 
ion in which we receive all knowledge), 
and has especially so entered into the 
very flesh and bones of the Positivist 
philosophy, that I am quite sure that 
this paper will seem, to most readers 
of it, no more than a tissue of para- 
doxes. You cannot read John Stuart 
Mill, you cannot read Huxley or Spen- 
cer or Auguste Comte himself without 
seeing that it is impossible for any 
of these philosophers to carry on a sus- 
tained process of thought, but in terms 
of physical phenomena, Huxley in- 
deed, the most metaphysical of all men 
of science, drops into the sceptical phi- 
losophy of Hume when writing as a 
metaphysician, But you see that this 
way of thinking has no real influence on 
the ordering of his ideas: he emerges 
immediately whole and unsinged, not 
even like Dante with the smell of those 
obscure regions on his clothes. Mill, 
when he is setting forth the funda- 
mental thesis of Comte’s system that 
“we have no knowledge of anything 
but phenomena, and our knowledge 
ot phenomena is relative, not absolute. 
We know not the essence nor the mode 
of production of any fact, but only its 
relations to other facts,” ete., goes on 
to say that this fundamental thesis is 
necepted by all modern philosophy, by 
Kaut not less than by Comte. And 
verbally this is of course true: but 
Comte (and Mill with him) is thinking 
always in terms of physical phenomena. 
Kant is not: and so the word phenome- 
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non has not the same significance to 
the German as to the other two. So 
again in Mill’s proposition (in his Logic) 
that in another sort of world it would 
be possible for two and two to make 
five, you see how impossible it is for 
this thinker to think in terms of meta- 
physics, and how Kant’s demonstration 
to the contrary has passed over his 
mind like water over a duck’s back. 
Herbert Spencer's classification of phe- 
nomena as “vivid and “faint” is just 
another instance in point: the very 
words “vivid” and “faint” are referred 
instinctively to physical impressions, 
never referred to thoughts as such. 
Herbert Spencer would not see, 
for instance, that the pleasure a man 
has in listening to music or con- 
templating the harmony of a pic- 
ture is a process of thought in itself, 
and not a sort of echo or function of 
the sounds which his ears, the colors 
which his eyes, receive at the time. 
Elsewhere Spencer uses the identical 
argument whereby Kant demonstrates 
the non-externality of space to prove 
the indestructibility of matter. This 
is a still stronger proof of his inability 
to think otherwise than in terms of 
physical phenomena. 

The whole of Comte’s system rests 
upon the same inability to think in 
what I may call terms of thought. In 
his system, the positive knowledge at 
which we have arrived now is exact 
knowledge of physical phenomena: his 
famous three stages are reckoned only 
in terms of that. He imagines man- 
kind always being concerned only to 
find out the nature of physical phe- 
nomena, and that the theological, meta- 
physical stages which human thought 
is by Comte supposed to have passed 
through, were simply imperfect guesses 
at physical phenomena and nothing 
else. Plato’s doctrine of ideas is (for 
Comte) an example of the metaphysical! 
stage of thought. Comte is so utterly 
imbued with the first principles of posi- 
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tivism, that he understands Plato’s the- 
ories as guesses touching the cause of 
physical phenomena as such, not what 
they are, viz. guesses on the cause or 
nature of mental phenomena as such. 
And of course the average man, who 
has not so much accepted the positiv- 
ist philosophy as absorbed it, would 
find it still more impossible to think 
as I have expressed it in terms of 
thought. 

For instance, to the metaphysician 
the proposition that “Thought is not in 
Time or Space” expresses a_ truth 
which is almost elementary. With the 
positivist it is a truth which it would 
be impossible to demonstrate to convic- 
tion. Even if you demonstrated it to 
his reason, his mind would refuse to 
assimilate it; it would in fact be re- 
jected the next moment. 

It will be almost as difficult to get 
any one to accept the theory of un- 
demonstrable reason; and yet I main- 
tain that we have shown infallibly 
anon that demonstrability can be no 
portion of a truth in itself. I will now 
add one more illustration which may 
serve to make clearer the function of 
reason even when engaged with non- 
demonstrable propositions. Imagine 
the case of a widow, against the 
advice of her brother-in-law or of 
her lawyer, paying the debts of 
an extravagant son. Of course to 
the brother-in-law or the lawyer she 
is simply acting against reason. But 
(1) the advice of the brother-in-law or 
the lawyer is—probably—founded upon 
general considerations of the character 
of extravagant young men, whereas (2) 
the widow may think or she may know 
that her extravagant son is not an aver- 
age extravagant young man. The ques- 
tion whether she is acting according to 
reason or against reason hangs upon 
the alternative (a) whether she _ is 
merely choosing to think her son better 
than the average, or (b) whether she 
has a real knowledge of his character 
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and knows him to be better than the 
average. But how can she know it? 
it will be asked. Why, by the same 
faculty whereby a man may know that 
Shakespeare is a greater poet than 
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Longfellow. She cannot demonstrate 
her knowledge even to herself. But it 
may be real knowledge, for all that. 


C. F. Keary. 
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The austere housewife who called 
reading “idle work” may have been un- 
conscious of the oxymoron. But she 
uttered a profound truth all the same. 
There are popular authors it would be 
invidious to name who would appar- 
ently rather write than read. Most 
people would rather talk than do either. 
Of such was George Henry Lewes, 
who used, however, to say that when 
he was too much tired to read German 
he would read French, and when he 
was too much tired to read French he 
would still read English. An academic 
sciolist proud of his library was once 
showing off his shelves and bindings 
to a friend. “I hardly know what to 
do with all these books,” he said. 
“Read them, my dear fellow,” replied 
the candid visitor. There is a frame of 
mind, happily rare, in which printed 
words seem, like the hatter’s remarks 
to Alice, to have no sort of meaning, 
although they are certainly English. 
Mere trash, compared by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith with bad tobacco, kills time and 
spoils taste, “Idle work” is something 
more than that. It implies occupation 
without effort, and what else can be 
so agreeable? Reading for a purpose 
absorbs, engrosses, becomes in time an 
overmastering passion. But reading 
without a purpose is not altogether pur- 
poseless, The search for suggestion is 
a real pursuit. When Mrs. Glasse said 
in her cookery book that the first thing 
was to catch your hare, she had not 
really got to the beginning. You must 
start your hare before you can do any- 


thing else with it, and how many hares 
are started by idle reading! I don't 
mean such improving form of sport as 
looking out the references in Macaulay. 
Thackeray has an eloquent passage on 
the infinite possibilities involved in this 
method, But perhaps it could hardly 
be called idle, and in some cases it 
might be almost as difficult as verifying 
the numerous quotations in Hamlet, or 
} roving that Milton borrowed without 
acknowledgment from a Dutchman. 
Dr. Johnson’ resolutely protested 
against the popular fallacy that you 
should begin at the beginning of a 
book. There was no knowing where 
that fatal theory might not land you. 
You might even feel bound to read to 
the end. Which is absurd. 

Only a proposition of Euclid, and per- 
haps a sonnet, requires to be taken as 
a whole. A great many people say, 
“The world is too much with us,” with- 
out being able to go any further, and 
without in the least meaning it as far 
as it goes. But such a use of poetry 
cannot be seriously defended. Without 
adopting the standard of Professor Ra- 
leigh, which is the true one, and con- 
sidering Wordsworth as a whole, we 
may agree that to quote “Milton, thou 
shouldst be living at this hour’ is not 
really to show a knowledge of him. I 
saw the other day attributed to Shake- 
speare the surprising statement that 
“Orpheus with his lute made trees,” 
which reminded me of the famous text, 
“Hear the Church,” and Archbishop 
Whately’s characteristic comment, “I 
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should like that gentleman to preach on 
‘Hang all the law and the prophets.’ ” 
One is quite as much in the Bible as 
the other. Even the idlest reading 
may serve to show the proper context 
of a common tag, to prove, for instance, 
that the author of a great poem never 
wrote such nonsense as “alone in his 
glory.” Then what did he write? Guo 
and read the Burial of Sir John Moore, 
if you do not know it by heart, and you 
will see. 

Perhaps essays should be placed in 
the same category as propositions and 
sonnets! I mean true essays, not re- 
views, or long historical discourses. No 
one would begin one of Bacon's essays, 
in the middle, though he might be 
pulled up by a sentence too full of 
meaning to be appreciated without idle 
thought. And Hume’s essays are so 
artistically simple that they carry you 
on like a yacht on a smooth lake. But 
the normal essay, such as Hazlitt’s for 
example, is open to the objection that 
it cannot be skipped, being all of a 
piece, one and indivisible like the 
French Republic, or a scientific atom. 
A good novel read for the first time 
is another instance. Even Johnson sat 
up through the night to read Evelina, 
which would send many people to 
sleep in the daytime now. After the 
first time skipping is of course easy, 
unless the book be one of those super- 
latively excellent performances which 
should be read once for the plot, a sec- 
ond time for the characters, and a 
third time for the style. We have 
heard perhaps too much of the sage 
who declared with offensive, and ob- 
viously mendacious priggishness, that 
whenever a new book came out he read 
an old one. “When I want to read a 
book, I write one,” said the more hu- 
morous Disraeli, who in his youth had 
been a great reader of other people’s 
works. Disraeli could certainly make a 
book out of very unpromising mate- 
rials. Even a French cook might stand 


aghast at the Life of Lord George Ben- 
tinck. That singular volume, without 
a parallel in our literature, lends itself 
to idle reading, though it was by no 
means idly written. It is hard reading 
that the easy writing makes. The best 
of idle reading is that you cannot tell 
beforehand what will come of it. The 
course of the hare is beyond human 
prediction, There is no argument, 
there is not even pure Latinity, in the 
words of St. Augustine which converted 
Newman to Roman Catholicism. ‘The 
result was not less surprising than the 
consequence of Saul’s ques: or his fa- 
ther’s asses, which profited, if they 
cared for desolate freedom, by the sud- 
den preference of the Israelites for 
monarchical institutions. A tomb at 
Lucca, I think, altered the whole tenor 
of Ruskin’s life, and he read tombs as 
idly as other people read books. Rus- 
kin did not altogether like the effect of 
his lueubrations upon the idle reader. 
He confessed with sorrow that he had 
caused a large number of entirely 
worthless individuals to take an in- 
terest in art. What he wanted, good 
man, was to teach political economy. 
But idle people will not learn political 
economy, and the others would not 
learn it from Ruskin. 

The idle reader does not by the hy- 
pothesis want to learn. It by no means 
follows that he always escapes that 
mental process. Is there a book better 
suited to the idle reader than Tristram 
Shandy? Is there any place where the 
law of association must be so inevita- 
bly, and man be so idly learnt? Just 
think of Mrs, Shandy’s many-colored 
wardrobe passing in procession through 
the mind of Susanna when she hears 
of Bobby’s death. Why should the 
idle reader trouble himself with Locke? 
He does not read, bless him, to think. 
but to be saved the trouble of thinking. 
How grateful we are, consciously or 
otherwise, to the authors who do us 
this service. We cannot be always 
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leading the strenuous life. The mind 
must sometimes lie fallow, and then 
one turns with relief to a new friend 
from the circulating library, vivid and 
not exacting, like Mr. Wells, or an old 
friend, whose pet phrases are house- 
hold words, like Matthew Arnold. 
Take down Essays in Criticism, the 
worn brown volume that we handled so 
reverently when we were young. 
Never mind the obvious faults, the 
tricks, the repetitions, the affected 
turns of phrase. Soak your mind in the 
noble enthusiasm for literature, the 
scholar’s instinct for what is best, the 
happy quotations, the happier humor, 
the clearness and _ preciseness of 
thought. Can there be an idler, or a 
pleasanter task than to read in that 
limpid English why we are not a criti- 
cal nation, why we seem unintelligent 
to the French, what a set of Philistines 
we are, or were, how much we want an 
Academy, or at least how many errors 
we should be spared if we had one. 
Whether Matthew Arnold was right or 
wrong, is not the question. The point 
is that he saves his readers all trouble, 
talks to them, entertains them, thinks 
for them, sends them on their way re- 
joicing. He was an _ inspector of 
schools, and had learnt so well how to 
be understood by children that he was 
never obscure to grown-up people. 
There ought surely to be books for tired 
minds, and Essays in Criticism is one 
of them, not because there is no 
thought in it, but because the author 
thinks for the reader. He may have 
been dogmatic, but for idle reading 
give me a dogmatist. I do not in 
such moods like to be argued with, 1 
like to be told. Even if one does not 
exactly know what “prose of the cen- 
tre” is, nor how Matthew Arnold came 
to be an infallible judge of it, one can 
put up with the authoritative pro- 
nouncement that Bossuet could write it, 
if one is given a sample of his wares. 
How did Bossuet come by such a style? 
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Why could he not come by larger ideas? 
What is style? Did Pascal make the 
French language out of Montaigne, or 
out of nothing, or at all? These are 
the sort of vague surmises on which 
idle reading floats one. Like index 
learning, they turn no student pale. 
They do not make the weakest head 
ache. They do not excite, but in the 
good old sense of the word they amuse. 
If you are seriously and suberly ear- 
nest, you should compare like with like, 
not the best passages of Bossuet with 
the worst passages of Burke, or the 
best of Clarendon with the worst of 
Macaulay, But the idle reader does 
not want you to be soberly and seri- 
ously earnest, Very likely an English 
Academy would have excluded Burke 
on account of his occasional grossness. 
Would they have been right? Itis easy 
to say “No.” Much fun, some of it 
very good fun, has been made of the 
French Academy. How delicious is 


C’y git Piron, qui ne fut rien, 

Pas méme Académicien. 
Yet the French Academy las lost none 
of its reputation since Cardinal Riche- 
lieu founded it in 1635. It has inm- 
posed upon Frenchmen a respect for 
their own language which we have not 
for ours, free and independent Britons 
that we are. Even the idle reader, or 
perhaps I should say especially the idle 
reader, is affected by style. He may 
even ask himself whether Matthew 
Arnold always wrote “prose of the cen- 
tre,” and whether the “note of pro- 
vinciality” is not to be found even in 
him, 

I am told that very few people now- 
adays read Sir Arthur Helps. That 
profound thinkers, always on the men- 
tal stretch, should avoid him I can un- 
derstand. He did not invent platitudes, 
and call them paradoxes, as seems to 
be rather the fashion at the present 
time. But if Friends in Council are 
idle, they are very easy reading. They 
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do not tax what pedants call the ratioc- 
inative powers. They do not send 
one to the map, or to the dictionary, or 
to the manual of useful knowledge. 
Milverton is apt to be long-winded, and 
sareasm is sometimes 
rather cheap. Cheap? No, that 
vulgar word. And the great charm of 
the friends is that they are free from 
all vulgarity. Dignity, and mutual re- 
spect, are qualities of the house in 
which they meet, as of themselves. If 
they are rather too well informed, and 
rather too well behaved, those are faults 
on the right side. Hysteria is not gen- 
ius, and one can talk effectively with- 
out screaming. No read 
Friends in Council for a 
un examination. But the idle reader 
is in search neither of facts nor of feel- 
ings. He wants to pass the time with- 
out being too acutely conscious that he 
No very exalted ideal. 
perhaps. Yet who can say how many 
trains of thought have been thus un- 
consciously laid? Even knowledge is 
not always communicated by thumps. 
A good book, even a moderately good 
book, has different meanings for differ- 
ent readers, Delicacy and urbanity 
find many ways into the soul, some of 
them by back doors. It is impossible 
to be too methodical when one has an 
aim, When one has no aim, like old 
Montaigne, who wrote to please him- 
self, or because he could not help it. 
method is out of place. The idle reader 
disregards opinions. Whether he agrees, 
or disagrees, with the author, is all one 
Even the subject is compara- 


Ellesmere’s 
is a 


one ever 


sensation, or 


is wasting it. 


to him. 
tively unimportant. He asks only one 
question, Is the -book readable? What 
makes a book readable? Charles Lamb 
holdly denied the epithet to Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall. But that, like Cole- 
ridge’s metaphysics, was only his fun. 
Still, Gibbon is not altogether for the 
idle reader, except in the priceless Au- 
tobiography. He is too consecutive, al- 
thongh there are gems, not merely in 
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the notes, which repay the idlest peru- 
sal, as when two rival theologians sub- 
mitted to the ordeal by fire, and the 
spectators were astonished at finding 


that the impartial flames consumed 
both the disputants. Nothing could 
altogether assuage the levity of the 


great historian, whose own “invincible 
love of reading” he would not, he said, 
exchange for “the wealth of the In- 
One can hardly think of him, 
however, as reading idly. He read for 
the great object of his life. Charles 
Lamb must have been the prince of 
idle readers, as he certainly wrote for 
them, and wrote his best. We may be 
sure that Lamb never read anything 
he disliked, and he was entirely unaf- 
fected by conventional judgments. If 
Shakespeare or Milton had bored him, 
he would have said so, though we can 


dies,”’ 


scarcely conceive his joining Dr, John- 
son and Hannah More in their inquiry 
why Milton’s sonnets were so bad. 
Lamb was an incomparable reader. 
Hie read everything that suited him, 
and nothing else, so that he never suf- 
fered from intellectual dyspepsia. The 
idle reader has at least the courage to 
be guided by his own taste. He goes 
his own way, taking what pleases him, 
following the line of least resistance 
into very pleasant places, ensnared by 
flowers, falling on idle 
reader need not be an idle man. Most 
idle men do not read at all. To go to 
sleep over a book is no crime. Sydney 
Smith recommended his own sermons 
as an unfailing soporific, and it need 
not be a bad book that produces this 
particular form of harmony with one’s 
environment. A contented mood facili- 
tates slumber, and what better frame 
of mind can a writer hope to induce? 
The idle reader sometimes lets his 
attention wander. But it wanders by 
suggestion, and seldom comes back 
empty. A book is not like an egg. 
It may be partly good, and partly bad, 
too bad for blessing, too good for ban- 


crass. An 
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hing, very fit to be skipped, not fit to be 
ignored. Gaboriau had a habit of spoil- 
ing his best stories by superfluous sec- 
ond volumes, when the interest had 
been exhausted by the first. He who 
has not read the first volume of Mon- 
sieur Lecog has not exhausted life's 
pleasures, There is no conceivable rea- 
son why any human being should read 
the second. Certainly no idle reader 
would do so, for he would lose his right 
to the name. Authors compete for 
the idle reader. It is he they really 
want to capture, unless they are so 
fortunate as to be the fashion them- 
selves. The idle reader cares nothing 
about fashion. What is it to him 
whether he ought to read a book? To 
read it because other people read it 
would be in his eyes about as sensible a 
proceeding as following a lot of sheep 
through a gate. The idle reader gives 
an author the best chance. He has no 
prejudices, no prepossessions. No judge 
on the bench is more impartial than he 
because he thinks of nothing but his 
own amusement. At the same time he 
has one advantage over many profes- 
sional critics. He is on the look-out 
for merits, not for defects. Mistakes 
do not trouble him, unless they are stu- 
pid. He never misses the point of a 
story, or of a joke. He would be pun- 
ishing himself if he did. Reviewers 
sometimes flatter. The idle reader 
pever does, except in the sincerest form, 
by idly reading. His own mind may 
profit, especially if it be habitually con- 
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fined to a groove, profit by the mere 
fact that he lets it go, giving his fancy 
play. “The best in this kind are but 
shadows, and the worst are no worse, 
if imagination amend them.” The 
caustic reply to these magic words, “It 
must be your imagination, and not 
theirs,” would be rather trying to the 
idle reader. But there are sparks of 
imagination in unimaginative people 
which idle reading is apt to fire. Ac- 
cording to Browning’s Bishop Blou- 
gram, “a chorus-ending from Euripides” 
may destroy the sceptic’s confidence in 
his position by the number of fancies 
it suggests. That is just what happens 
to the idle reader. Euripides is not to 
him an ingeniously bad playwright, 
with wonderfully human characters, 
but a speculative genius, who crowds 
the brain with thick-coming ideas that 
can be tested by actual experience. It 
is not idle to read Euripides. It is much 
idler not to read him, and Mr. Gilbert 
Murray has done his best to save us 
the trouble. No dramatist is more des- 
ultory, and yet none had more pas- 
sages which make the idle reader of to- 
day feel that he must be ancient, or the 
ancients must be modern. “We drift 
idly upon fables,” says the nurse in the 
Hippolytus at the end of a passage 
rather too philosophical for her educa- 
tion and calling. Euripides was speak- 
ing through her to idle readers of dis- 
tant ages which he could not even 
dimly foresee. 
Herbert Paul. 





THE BRIDGE-WARDEN. 
PART I. 


I was born in the wardhouse over- 
looking the narrow bridge of gray stone 
that spans the Loar; and the nurse—so 
she often said—carried me straight to 
the window to look out upon my inheri- 


tance. The wardenship of the bridge 
had been in the family for two hundred 
years, since six of my ancestors fell 
there covering the retreat of their king. 
who, with royal gratitude, had granted 
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to John Rix, whose name I bear, and to 
his lineal descendants, the right to take 
toll of all who passed so long as the 
bridge stood. 

Old age had come upon it in my day. 
and it was held together rather by the 
weight of the stones, and the moss and 
weeds which clung round them and 
filled their joints, than by the crum- 
bling mortar. Often, as a boy, I 
watched awesomely as it shook in th» 
winter wind; and it trembled whenever 
au carriage passed. There was room 
tor this and no more, for I could hold 
« hand over each side at once when 
full grown (being a large man). It 
seemed strange, indeed, that it had en- 
dlured so long, for it stretched seventy 
feet from one sheer bank to the other, 
supported only by two warped stone 
piers; but I deemed it would last my 
time, and never doubted to take toll, in 
my graybeard age, as my forefathers 
had done. It was a livelihood for a 
man and his family, for there was traf- 
tic to and from the coast, and the fords 
were many miles round, and imp:ussable 
in the rainy seasons of the year. 

There was a time, however, when I| 
was like to forfeit my privilege. My 
mother—God rest her!—died when I 
came, and my father scarce forgave 
me to the end for costing him so dear; 
and since he showed small pleasure in 
my company, and great impatience of 
my youthful freaks and follies, I left 
home when a lad and took service in the 
wars in France, I rose to be captain of a 
company of mercenaries, and dreamed, 
us boys do, of rising to be a great 
leader. But my soldiercraft lay in my 
urm rather than in my head; and, com- 
ing to the wiser age of thirty, I judged 
my chances of further advancement 
but small, So, thinking it better to sit 
at the bridge than to march in the field, 
I claimed my discharge, and, taking 
such moneys as were due to me—lL 
my way 


was never unthriftvy—made 
home. 
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I returned none too soon; for my fa- 
ther had died some months before, and 
I found a crafty knave of a scrivener 
installed in my house, pleading leave 
and license of the Lady of Eastlake, 
who had lately come of age and been 
freed from wardship, and ruled the 
lands between the river and the sea. 

The man could not look me fairly in 
the eyes; but he drew out a long roll 
of parchment and read many outland- 
ish phrases that were neither English 
nor French, and argued his rights with 
much citation of the law till I pricked 
him with the point of my sword. Then 
he fled, shrieking as if all the fiends 
were after him, and threatening me 
with the wrath of his patroness. 

The lady herself rode out with a fol- 
lowing the next morning to demand the 
house from me, and rated me with 
many angry words. A tall, headstrong 
maid she was, and one to gladden a sol- 
dier’s eyes, 

I heard her in patience, knowing that 
2 woman's tongue must run, until her 
breath seemed exhausted. Then I told 
her calmly that by the King’s gift the 
wardenship of the bridge was mine, 
und the right to take toll from those 
who passed thereon; and she had no 
power to grant leave or license other- 
“Uniess,” I concluded courte- 
can 


wise, 
ously, “you show me warrant, 
madam.” 

“Warrant!” She tossed her 
hair and turned a little to the men-at- 
arms, “My warrant is easy to read.” 

“IT am a poor scholar, madam,” | an- 
swered; “for I can read nothing there 
to set aside the King’s word; and I will 
move from here for no other.” 

She tossed back her hair 
which was a trick of hers. 

“Your blood be upon your own head,” 


she cried, “if you are foolhardy enough 


back 


again, 


_to resist a score.” 


“Nay, madam,” I said, “upon yours, 
since you would set twenty men upon 
one who but holds his own.” 
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She bit her lip and hesitated; for a 
woman is swift of speech but slow to 
action, and I think her heart was softer 
than her words. But her men began to 
move in upon me, and I drew my sword 
sharply. The flash of the steel fright- 
ened her steed, and suddenly he reared 
and threw his mistress. I dropped my 
sword to catch her, and staggered 
against the doorway with her in my 
arms, Then I set her courteously upon 
the ground. Her men would have 
seized me unarmed, but she turned and 
drove them back and stamped her 
foot, 

“Fie!” she cried. 
dropped his sword to aid me!” 
she turned to me and bowed. 
she was a fair maid. 

“I have no mind to set twenty on one. 
Master John Rix,” she said, “even were 
it not that I owe you some thanks for 
saving me from the stones. They tell 
me that you have fought in the wars 
and gained much honor.” 

“I fought in the wars, madam,” | told 
her. 

“What rank held you?” 

“[ was captain of a company.” 

“Will you take my service, and be 
captain of four?’ 

“You honor me greatly, madam.” [ 
replied; “but I am weary of serving.” 

She looked at me under her eyelashes; 
and a woman's eyes have won more 
soldiers than all the silver of the King. 

“Would my service be so irksome to 
you, sir?” she asked. 

“It would be pleasant service,” I 
vowed, “but dangerous.” 

“Why 7?’ She laughed merrily. “Think 
you to lose your head in, it?’ 

“My hand can guard my head,” I an- 
swered; “but there is no guard for my 
heart.” 

Therein I spoke lightly, thinking a 
compliment, even to so great a lady, not 
Yet by accident I touched the 


“Fie! Hie has 
Then 


Zounds! 


amiss. 
truth, 
The lady tried vainly to frown down 
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my boldness, but laughed outright at 
last, 

“Keep your heart,” she said, shrug- 
xing her shoulders, “and your tottering 
bridge; but I will pay no toll when I 
pass.” 

“My eyes will take toll every time,” I 
answered boldly, forgetting too much 
the difference in our degree. 

She glanced hotly at me for a mo- 
ment, and gave herself a haughty 
shake; but she spoke no more till | 
had helped her to mount and she was 
riding away. Then bent down 
from her saddle and whispered quietly: 

“IT will take toll of you, Master Rix, 
before IL have done. Every dog has 
his day, and this is yours; but——” 

“You speak truly, madam,” I whis- 
pered, as softly as she. “To-day I have 
held the world in my arms.” 

She flushed like a fire that is fanned, 
and gave her horse the spur; and I 
stood bareheaded, looking after her. 

“So.” IT mused, “my tongue has run 
too far; and it is war between us, my 
proud lady! I am like to fare the 
worse; but you will remember that 
John Rix, the bridge-warden, held you 
in his arms. What a maid of maids it 
is!” 

I held counsel with myself how the 
lady would seek her revenge on me; and 
it seemed likely that she would take 
occasion of some error of mine to lay a 
case before the King to deprive me 
of my wardenship. So I was wary 
in my doings and gave offence to none. 
But when I came to know her I found 
that I had judged her wrongfully, since 
she was above all underhand doings. 
So next I thought that she spoke with- 
out intent, as woman will, and would 
have no revenge atallon me, But she 
stopped whenever she rode my way un- 
attended—and that was often—and 
greeted me fairly, and spoke with me 
as with an equal, laughing and looking 
at me with her great eyes, and display- 
ing many little airs and graces; and 


she 
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then it dawned on my slow understand- 
ing that she would take her toll in an- 
other way, with a woman’s weapons; 
and pay I must, and pay I did in many 
a peevish day and restless night. Yet 
I concealed my vanquishment from her, 
and looked her fairly in the face, and 
answered her speech like one heart- 
free, lest she should laugh me to scorn. 

“The King bids me to Court to find 
a husband,” she told me, glancing to 
see if I winced. “What think you, 
Master John?’ . 

“That if you tarry too long the King 
will find a husband for you,” I an- 
swered, 

“Even so he vows,” she said; “but it 
seems that none will dare.” 

“It needs daring, madam,” [ an- 
swered, shrugging my shoulders. “But 
there are some who lack the wisdom 
to fear, and one will come riding over 
my bridge some day.” 

“And then?’ She smiled at me. 

“And then—I shall take toll of him.” 
I slapped my pocket till the coins 
jingled. 

“If he is bold enough to come for me 
without my leave,” she declared, “he 
will be bold enough to pass without 
yours,” 

“If he is bold enough to pass with- 
out my leave,” I retorted, “he is bold 
enough to take you without yours.” 

“Truly,” she vowed, “that would need 
a braver man than you, Master John.” 

I contradicted her not, believing that 
she tried to tempt me to my downfall, 
and having no mind to give her occa- 
sion to laugh my presumptuous folly 
to scorn. Though I doubted that the 
event would find her nearer to tears 
than laughter. For she was a true- 
hearted maid, her wilfulness withal. 
and when she had won her revenge, 
would think less of her victory than 
of my hurt, and be like to blame herself 
for playing with me. Sometimes I was 
minded to be open and tell her so; but 
then I knew she would come my way 
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ho more, and, poor love-sick foo] that | 
was! the day had no light unless I saw 
her. So I piqued her still that she 
might come; and, since she permitted 
me to speak frankly with her, I advised 
her concerning her marriage as a friend 
to whom her welfare was dear, and es- 
pecially that she did unwisely to flout 
the King. 

“A great lady like you must marry.” 
I said, “and have a husband to rule her 
lands, and heirs to govern them after 
her. Among the nobles of the Court 
there may be some whom you would 
like well, and a wilful maid makes of- 
ten a willing wife.” 

“I will make none,” she cried hotly. 

“It is worse to be an unwilling one, 
and if you try the King too long he 
may send you a husband little to 
your liking.” . 

“Then I will send him back again.” 
She drew herself up hotly. “I have 
four handred good men to hasten him 
on his way, and perhaps one more. 
For you would take my service then, 
Master John?” 


“Nay, madam,” I answered. “My 
service would not profit you, and I 
am grown too old to fight a vain 


battle.” 

Then she grew angry, and cried that 
I was a coward, and she wanted none 
in her service; and touched her horse 
with the spur and rode away, leaping 
the hedges and brooks in her reckless 
fashion. 

Toward the end of the summer there 
came across my bridge a messenger 
from London, a lusty man with a fear- 
less voice and a soldier’s bearing; and 
I saw on his wallet the royal arms. 
Ife paid treble toll and took no change, 
and asked the road to my lady’s castle; 
and my mind misgave me. It misgave 
me more when he returned, looking 
angrily and biting his moustache; and 
as he flung me a coin he cried that he 
would pay no toll when next he came 
So I judged that he thought 


my way. 
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to return with the King’s army, which 
passes free. 

The next morning I was early at my 
door, looking for my lady, and not in 
vain. 

She was flushed with riding fast, and 
could scarce stop her steed till I caught 
at the bridle. 

“It will gladden your heart to know 
that you will take your toll soon,” she 
cried, tossing back her hair. 

I steadied my look and voice with 
difficulty. 

“It is as it should be, lady,” I said, 
“if he is a good man and worthy of 
you.” 

“That might easily be,” she said, 
with a bitterness in her voice, “as you 
think of me. But even you will scarce 
think so of—the Earl of Lanby.” She 
looked across the river, where his earl- 
dom lay as far as the eye could see. 

“The Earl of Lanby!” I grated my 
teeth for a moment; for the Earl was 
well at fighting, and ill at all else. “I 
have been a soldier, lady, and drilled 
to hold that the King can work no evil; 
else I had said that he has done you 
erievous wrong.” 

“The wrong is not yet done,” she 
cried, “I will defy the King; and noi, 
will you serve me, John?” 

I leaned one arm upon her horse and 
stared across the narrow gray bridge, 
and seemed to see myself and a few 
good men holding it against the army; 
but I saw them, in my mind’s eye, sur- 
rounding us by the fords and taking 
us in the rear, and myself hanged— 
that mattered not—and her men; and I 
shook my head. 

“My life is little to me, madam,” I 
said, “if it would profit you; but it 
would not. You will but add to your 
bitterness the humiliation of defeat. 
Neither will I ask your men to follow 
me in so hopeless a cause. You cannot 
resist the King.” 

“Do I care so little for my brave 


men—or for you?” she cried. “Ask 
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them to follow you—and me—across ° 
the water. Discipline them into sol- 
diers worthy of the acceptance of the 
King of France. They would fain 
serve under you, John; for they say 
that you are a good soldier, and that 
there is no swordsman like you in 
France.” 

I had, indeed, some skill with the 
weapon, and her men-at-arms loved to 
learn from me. 

She smiled down at me as she sat 
on her horse; and I was sore tempted, 
but steeled my heart against her wiles. 

“No, madam,” I answered. “I am 
yours to the death if I can render you 
useful service; but I will not serve the 
enemies of my King.” 

She swerved her horse aside, pulling 
angrily at the rein. 

“You are a poltroon,” she cried—“a 
poor knave with no mind above taking 
toll at your bridge. Come against me 
with the army of your King!” And 
with that she was gone. 

I stood gloomily looking after her till 
she was out of sight; then I walked 
out upon the bridge and sat upon the 
parapet, staring moodily at the water 
and communing with myself. 

I was ready enough to fight for her, 
even against the King, if that would 
save her from a distasteful marriage— 
for the thought that I would not have 
her love her husband I dismissed as 
unworthy: but this was beyond my 
power; and even if I refused service 
against my countrymen, I saw no 
profit in following her to France. 
Since my presumptuous love for her 
grew every day, I should but increase 
my tortures by seeing her, and at the 
end should dance at her marriage with 
some ° finnicking French nobleman 
whom I could stifle with one arm. To 
France, I resolved firmly, I would not 
go. 
There was only one way in which I 
could free her from the need of flight to 
escape this hateful marriage. If I 
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could meet the Earl and kill him! 
They would kill me afterwards; but 
that would not matter, for life held 
nothing but trouble for me since she 
was out of my reach. But I could not 
bring myself to so unsoldierly a deed 
as to take him unaware, and he would 
disdain single combat with one of my 
degree. Indeed, they would thrust me 
from his doors if I sought audience of 
him. F 

I pondered all day upon the matter, 
and, thinking still of it at night, I 
could not sleep. So I rose and dressed, 
und went out on the bridge and rested 
my arms on the parapet and looked 
down on the river hurrying by. There 
had been a storm in the evening, and 
the wreckage of the trees raced down 
the stream, and sometimes a great 
bough struck one of the slender piers 
and made the bridge tremble. The 
wind blew fiercely towards Lanby, and 
the keen air and the cold moon peeping 
through the scurrying clouds chilled 
my hot passion to a pensive mood. 

I had stood there a while when I 
heard, beyond the far end of the 
bridge, a sound that I knew. I should 
have recognized it before but for the 
contrary wind. It was the thud of 
horses at a trot—horses that were rid- 
den in close order together. 

I thought with a quickness unusual 
to me—though my wits are apt to wake 
at times of action—it could not be the 
King’s army, for the mesenger had 
barely returned. It must be the crafty 
Earl coming with a force to seize my 
lady ere she fled to France, as one 
might well judge she was like to do. 
There was no time to run back and 
saddle my mare to give warning. I 
could but die for her. 


PART II. 
I crouched under the shadow of the 


parapet with my sword in hand, for 
I had not yet disused my soldier's cus- 
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tom to go always armed. The horses 
drew nearer and nearer till they clat- 
tered on the bridge, and now and then 
a rough voice reached me against the 
wind. It seemed as if hours passed in- 
stead of minutes, and in a strange 
fantasy I made pictures out of the 
black clouds driving in the wind. At 
last they were upon me, and I leapt 
up and faced the big Earl. 

His great black horse, nervous as 
horses are, snorted and fell back on 
his haunches. I think the creature 
wrenched his back, for he did not rise; 
but the Ear! freed himself swiftly, and 
stood raving and cursing at me, and, 
taking me for some belated vagabond, 
bade his men seize me and throw me 
over the bridge; and when I laughed 
he smote at me. He knew that I was 
no yokel when he met my guard, and 
shouted quickly to his men to keep 
back lest they” hampered his arm. I 
withdrew a step, and challenged him 
to come past his horse, which lay be- 
tween us, if he dared. He came 
quickly enough, and then we fought. 

I would that [ had skill of words to 
tell the story of our sword-play, for I 
had some renown in the army as a 
swordsman, and never have I met so 
strong and skilled an adversary. We 
feinted and smote and parried and ad- 
vanced and retired for a quarter of an 
hour, and sometimes when the moon 
was hidden for a moment we waited 
cautiously on guard, resting our arms, 
I had two flesh-wounds, and a deeper 
one in the shoulder, and I had touched 
him thrice, when at last my sword 
went home, and he fell without a 
groan, and as he touched the ground 
his followers rode forward. Happily 
the body of his charger impeded them, 
for their horses shied at this and at 
me, and would not advance. So the 
men dismounted, but foolishly came on 
two abreast, hampering each other, as 
their dead lord had foreseen: and I 
smote down eight, one after the other. 
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fighting acros the dead man as he lay 
on his charger. I can see in my mind’s 
eye his dark, pale face as it stared 
with glazed eyes and open mouth at 
the moon; and behind lay the others, 
and those who still came on had to 
step on them. 

Two stout men were now to the 
front, smiting not, but pushing me 
back with their guard, and giving no 
opening to strike them. Once I was 
driven off the narrow bridge I knew 
full well that they would surround me. 
Therefore, when they paused for a mo- 
ment I turned and ran, thinking to get 
to my house. ‘They followed closely, 
and the bridge filled from the other 
end till it was full; and since I was 
faint with loss of blood—for I had 
received several more wounds—and 
could not run, I turned to face them as 
I reached the bank. As I turned I 
heard a great shriek of many in one, 
and saw the bridge sway and disap- 
pear, broken by age and the unwonted 
burden; and presently there was a 
great crash, and the water flew up in 
clouds. The spray fell on me where I 
stood. I heard a few shrieks, fewer 
and fewer, and saw a white face here 
and there in the stream, and an up- 
lifted arm! 

Some few of the Earl’s followers had 
escaped on the bank by my side; but 
they had no heart to fight further, nor 
had I. They slunk away, and I stag- 
gered to my house, and stanched my 
wounds and bound them. Then I went 
to the stable for my horse; but one of 
the knaves had stolen him while I was 
within. So I set out on foot to my 
lady’s castle, thinking that some might 
cross by the fords and take her by sur- 
prise. I was faint and dizzy, and the 
wounds broke out again, and I reeled 
before the wind that blew upon me. 
There is an ill dream that I dream yet 
of a wild moon riding fast in a wild 
sky, and a fierce wind racing over a 
bare land, and a wounded man stum- 
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bling on to a place that was always 
far. 

I reached it at last, and leaned 
against the gateway and knocked; and 
when they opened it I fell senseless 
within. When I came to from my 
swoon my lady, with her hair hanging 
loose, as she had risen from her couch, 
and clad in a long wrapper, was bend- 
ing over me and dressing my wounds; 
and not till they were all bound would 
she hearken to me; and then I told her 
how I had taken toll of the Earl. 

She called her men to arms, and set 
guards upon the walls, and had some 
tree-trunks hoisted, as I advised her. 
to let fall upon the enemy where they 
must crowd to attack the gateways; 
but they came not. So in the morning 
I counseled her to flee without delay, 
since she would not submit to the 
King: and when she dallied with prep- 
arations, as women will, I took mat- 
ters into my own hands and gave or- 
ders for the wagons to be loaded, and 
sent a troop to the port to secure such 
ships as were there—they found two, 
beside my lady’s own barge—and bade 
all march straightway; and they made 
no demur, but obeyed me. 

My lady would have had me embark 

first, with her; but I refused flatly, 
telling her that in a retreat the cap- 
tain’s place was at the rear. Then she 
said she would stay to the end with 
me: but I vowed that she should go 
straightway aboard or I would carry 
her. For a countryman had brought 
news that the King’s army had crossed 
the ford, and it was no time for cour- 
tesy. :" 
Finding me resolved, she yielded 
with good grace; but before she went 
she took a little gold brooch from her 
neck and fastened it at mine. 

“Since you have served for no 
wage.” she said very sweetly, “and 
only my heart can repay. Have a 
care of yourself, and follow safely. or 
you will cause me great sorrow.” 
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But I filled the three ships full and 
suw them go, and bade the men who 
were left scatter along the shore and 
save themselves by flight. Then I 
went back to surrender to the army of 
the King. For I would not follow my 
lady to France to see her marry there, 
und to take service against my King; 
and I judged surrender better than 
flight, since the end was speedier. 
Nor did I care greatly what became of 
me. 

The captain of the advance-guard, 
to whom I gave my sword, cursed me 
for a braggart until one of the men 
who had fought on the bridge bore 
witness to my story. Then he cursed 
me again for coming to him to put my 
neck in a halter. 

“It is the best deed that ever a man 
hung for,” he declared; and he gave 
me meat and drink before he sent me, 
under guard, to the King’s lieutenant, 
Lord Marvain. 

His lordship examined me with no 
more harshness than his duty de- 
manded, and ill concealed his pleasure 
that I had slain the Earl. I owed it 
to his favor, I make no doubt, that I 
was not sent before the King till the 
morrow, when his anger had cooled 
somewhat; and he gave me a veiled 
hint to plead that I had but held the 
bridge against those who would cross 
it for purpose of unlawful and unau- 
thorized violence. His wife, I learnt 
afterwards, was a second cousin of my 
lady’s, and I credit him with some 
voice in the strange events which fol- 
lowed. 

He sent me to a tent, on parole to 
stay within; and I slept most of that 
day and night, being spent and sick of 
my wounds. The next morning they 
led me forth to a court which the King 
held in my lady’s hall: and when I 
was seated—for I was not able to 
stand long—I discovered my lady 
seated beside me. Some of the King's 
ships had sailed round the coast and 
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captured her, She was greatly angered 
that I had not followed her, and 
turned her back on me; and when [ 
whispered would not answer. 

An usher called for silence, and the 
King turned to us sternly. 

“You, lady, we know,” he said, “and 
your proud, rebellious spirit; but who, 
sir, are you?” He looked severely at 
me, 

“John Rix, sire,” I answered, “some 
years captain of a company, under Sir 
William Evesham, in your service; and 
lately, for service of my ancestors, un- 
worthily warden of the Loar Bridge, 
which I guarded with my life against 
those who would pass it unlawfully to 
commit violence upon your Majesty's 
subjects.” 

Lord Marvain nodded approval; but 
the King’s gaze did not relax. 

“Did you risk your life for my sake, 
John Rix?” he demanded, striking his 
hand upon the table in front of him, 
“or for—my subjects?” 

“For this lady, sire,” I said steadily; 
“but I chose to surrender to you rather 
than to seek service with your enemies 
in France.” 

“Did she invite you to such service?” 
he asked quickly; but I did not answer, 
although his eyes pierced me. “Well, 
I will not force you to accuse her, only 
yourself. You aided her flight?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“Knowing that 
will?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“What is your excuse?” 

“To you, sire, none.” 

He pulled his beard and frowned. 

“Did you know that Lord Lanby had 
no warrant of mine to pass the 
bridge when you fought him and slew 
him?" 

“No, sire.” 

“But you thought so?” 

“I did not think about it, sire.” 

He smiled grimly. 

“I think it would have made little 


she fled from my 
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difference if you bad, Master John. 
It is plain that you preferred this 
lady's service to mine. Yet in all else 
I judge you to be a loyal servant, and 
a brave one. It shall rest with your- 
self what punishment you _ suffer.” 
His look upon me was not unkindly; 
but his face was stern again when he 
turned to my lady. “You, madam,” he 
said, “have openly defied my _ will; 
neither have you submitted your error 
to my judgment; neither have you held 
to me against my enemies. If you 
were a man your life were surely for- 
feited. As you are a woman, I will 
cure your wilfulness in another way. 
Since you demur to my choice of a hus- 
band, you shall choose one for your- 
self—from my scullions! Unless”—he 
leaned forward and shook his finger at 
her—“unless the sturdy knave beside 
you, whom you have seduced from his 
duty, will take pity and marry you.— 
Come! will you take her for punish- 
ment, Master John, or shall she put 
up with a kitchen-knave?” 

I looked at my lady, but she kept 
turned from me. 

“The lady is nobly born, sire,” I 
pleaded; “and I am but a poor yeoman. 
Punish me more, I pray you, and her 
less. She is but young, and”— 

“Dare not to parley with me,” the 
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King thundered. “Make your choice, 
and that without another word.” 

There was but one choice that I 
could make; for though it irked me to 
be the instrument of her punishment. 
and I could but expect that she would 
hate me and revile me, yet it was 
surely less shame for her to marry me 
than a kitchen-knave; and I answered 
speedily lest I should seem to put 
scorn on her. 

“I will marry the lady, sire,” I said; 
“and but for the wrong I do her my 
punishment would be great reward. 
For I think there is none to compare 
with her on earth.” 

And then my lady did a thing at 
which I marvelled; for she rose and 
bowed to me very courteously. 

“I thank you, sir,” she said calmly. 
“You do me no wrong.” 

I thought first that she spoke but to 
anger the King; and then I thought— 
knowing her noble nature—that she 
spoke to show courtesy to me, since 
she knew full well I would have died 
for her sake; but when we were alone 
she held at my jacket with both her 
hands, and smiled the sweetest of 
smiles in my eyes. And then I knew 
that her punishment, like mine, was 
light! 

Owen Oliver. 
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The ignorance of medical matters 
that prevails among the Irish peasantry 
is a source of unfailing wonder to those 
who come in frequent contact with 
them. The belief that if one table- 
spoonful of physic will do you good, 
five, six, seven tablespoonfuls will do 
you still more good is very popular, and 
often leads to queer results. In the 
old days this was not very much to be 
wondered at, as reading and writing do 
not come by nature in spite of Dog- 
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berry’s assertion to the contrary, and 
among an ignorant, unlettered people 
anything may happen; but in these 
days when the national school sends its 
pupils out into the world to fill all 
manner of positions, from farm-la- 
borer to priest or doctor, the colossal 
ignorance of individuals is amazing. 
I have often heard my father tell the 
following story, for the truth of which 
he vouches, 

When Bianconi’s cars did for Ireland 
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what the railways do to-day, he used 
frequently to ride through County 
Cork to Mitchelstown, visiting relatives 
who lived there. The coach was at that 
time driven by a local celebrity called 
Tom Duggan, who was of a most lo- 
quacious habit and would relieve the 
tedium of the long journey with many 
a racy story. On one occasion, how- 
ever, Tom's spirits lacked their usual 
brightness, and the man himself looked 
so ill that my father asked him if any- 
thing was the matter. 

“Well, yer honor,” said Tom, * ‘twas 
this way. I wasn't feelin’ very well 
in meself these few days past, an’ her- 
self sez to me, ‘Why don't ye be afther 
gettin’ a box of them pills of Andher- 
son's whin ye be in the town? So I 
wint to Misther Murphy’s down beyant, 
an’ ‘Have ye e’er a pill of Andherson’s* 
sez I.” Anderson, it may be explained 
was a popular patent-medicine manu- 
facturer at that time. “ ‘Yes,’ sez he. 
‘Will ye give me wan? sez I, but be- 
gorra he wud not. ‘Ye must buy the 
box,’ he sez, ‘and take two of thim to- 
night. They'll do ye a wurrid of good,” 
sez he. So I took the box, bad scran to 
thim, and away I wint to the offis. 
But shure, thinks I, if two will do me 
good, maybe twinty-two will do me 
more good,—there was twinty-two in 
the box, the gossoon in the shop tould 
me—and ‘sorra the use to wait till to- 
night,’ I sez, so with that I swallowed 
tbim all,” 


“Did you swallow the whole lot, 
Tom?’ 
“No, begor! I chewed thim,” said 


Tom, “an’ a quare taste they had in- 
toirely. Dick Phelan was on the coach 
that same evening, an’ faith, we wint 
along grand till we came about a mile 
aisht of Mitchelstown an’ thin ‘twas 
meself was feelin’ mortial bad. ‘Dick,’ 
sez I, ‘’tis dyin’ I am, will ye dhrive 
the coach home for me? I sez. So Dick 
tuk the reins and him tellin’ me I was 
kilt intoirely, I lay down in the gripe 
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of the ditch, yer honor, an’ sure ‘twas 
meself thought I was dead before 
morning.” 


“How long were you in the ditch, 
‘Tom? asked my father. 

“All night, yer honor,’ said Tom, 
“shure I could not shtir wid the way 
I was in. That Andherson is an ould 
rogue. "Tis prosecuted he ought to be, 
an’ he sellin’ pills to pizen a man!” 

Such, or maybe to such effect, for | 
dare not quote verbatim, was ‘Tom’s 
sumiming-up. 

This happened many years ago, but 
very recently a farmer went into a 
certain chemist’s shop in C—. and 
asked for a box of well-known pills. 
When the purchase, neatly wrapped in 
paper, was handed to him, he paralyzed 
the assistant by tearing off the wrap- 
pings and emptying the contents of the 
box down his throat, so quickly that 
no one in the shop had time to stop 
him. In answer to their horrified 
remonstrances he grinned, paid his 
bill and walked out. Nothing has 
since been heard of him nor has 
the trembling assistant yet been sum- 
moned to give evidence at the in- 
quest. ’ 

But even in Ireland he was an excep- 
tion, Not so, however, the old lady, a 
family connection of my own, whose 
love of economy was her ruling passion 
in life. She had been taught the prin- 
ciple of “waste not, want not,” m her 
youth, and the precept led her to a 
strict rule of always finishing up rem- 
nants, whether it was a scrap of cot- 
ton which was saved for a patchwork 
quilt, or a slice of toast standing neg- 
lected in the rack after breakfast. Her 
peculiarity led her into strange byways, 
not the least of them being her habit 
of finishing all medicines that came into 
the house, without reference to any com- 
plaint for which they might have been 
ordered, No matter how great or how 
small the amount left in the bottle, she 
resolutely finished it, and as she lived 
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to celebrate her ninetieth birthday, the 
power of the drug cannot be so great 
as some people would have us believe. 
The dear old lady throve on her self- 
administered pills and potions. Mod- 
ern lecturers on hygiene would have 
found her a sore puzzle, for her thirst 
for medicine was only equalled by her 
abhorrence of fresh air. She was never 
really happy till all windows and doors 
were tightly shut and curtained, and at 
night her bedroom was sealed as her- 
metically as her ingenuity could seal 
it. Thick curtains were drawn before 
the carefully closed, bolted, and shut- 
tered windows; the trap-door in the 
chimney was pulled down and stuffed 
with paper (there was no fire in the 
room needless to say); her bed, an old 
four-poster, was draped with the heav- 
iest of hangings, which were carefully 
pinned together after she had got in: 
and finally the keyhole in the door was 
stuffed with paper to exclude draughts. 
She ought to have died a hundred 
deaths in her early youth, but as she 
probably never heard of carbonic acid 
gas she lived to a ripe old age, in defi- 
ance of all known laws of ventilation 
and hygiene, 

The color of a medicine, as we all 
know, works wonders, and when Tim 
Delaney died the village did not won- 
der (for “wasn’t it a green bottle the 
Docthor was afther givin’ him?) 
whereas Mary Reagan’s recovery was 
solely due, as was well known, to the 
efficacy of the red mixture she swal- 
lowed so hopefully. 

The triumph of mind over matter is 
well exemplified among these simple 
people, as the following example, 
worthy of the attention of the Chris- 
tian Scientist, will show. An old 
woman was removed, very ill indeed, 
to the Women and Children’s Hospital. 
After she had been well washed (she 
had never been in a bath before in het 
life) she was put to bed, and a ther- 
mometer slipped under her arm. When 
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the nurse, from whom I have the story, 
took it away to read it, the patient 
looked at her with grateful eyes. 
“Thank ye, miss,” said she, “that done 
me a world of good.” 

For the truth of this story I cannot 
vouch, though it is well within the 
bounds of probability. A certain old 
woman was ordered by her doctor to 
the sea-side fora week. Living inland, 
and having never seen anything bigger 
than a trout-stream of microscopic di- 
mensions, she enlisted the services of 2 
friend to sustain her on her pilgrimage. 
Dublin Bay having been recommended 
as convenient and inexpensive, in due 
time two timorous travellers alighted 
at Kingsbridge. Bewildered by the 
noise and bustle, and too frightened to 
ask their way, they set out on foot and 
in course of time found themselves on 
one of the bridges overlooking that 
most odoriferous of rivers, the Liffey, 
which, to their unaccustomed eyes, 
seemed so enormous that they at once 
decided it must be the “say.” The pun- 
vent, sickly aroma of undefined ingre- 
dients assailed their nostrils, and the 
patient in an ecstasy of delight leaned 
over the parapet of the bridge, inhaling 
deep breaths and filling her lungs with 
this new substitute for ozone. At last 
she turned, gazed at her companion. 
and said solemnly, “Mary, I feel better 
already!” 

When the electric tramway was laid 
through the streets and the cars first 
began to run, it was no uncommon 
thing to see an old woman petrified 
with astonishment standing on the 
curb, with eyes and mouth wide open. 
gazing at the fearful contrivance. 
Then as the portent whizzed past and 
disappeared in the distance her limbs 
would relax, her eyes resume their nor- 
mal position, and crossing herself with 
a fervent “Glory be to God!” she would 
resume her occupation, On one occa- 

sion I was greatly amused at the evi- 

dent terror of a huge burly farmer 
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fresh from the country who was being 
piloted through the town by a friend. 
Arriving at the Column, the starting- 
point of the tram-cars, City began to 
persuade Country to take a ride. Wait- 
ing for my own vehicle I overheard the 
argument, and finally had the joy of 
seeing the two clamber up after me to 
the top of mine when it arrived. Coun- 
try was seating himself with great care 
when the spring seat slipped, making 
him jump some inches and _instantly 
bolt for the stairs. His friend captured 
him just in the nick of time; the sim- 
ple device for keeping the seats dry in 
wet weather was explained and he 
finally settled down again, gripping 
the back of the seat in front of him 
with both hands, and looking as 
though he expected a mine to explode 
under him at any moment. Then with 
the usual whirr we started, and poor 
Country would have been off again had 
he not been held down by his friend 
who had taken the precaution of sit- 
ting outside him on the seat, which 
just held two. Presently with fearful 
courage the farmer looked over the 
side, craned his neck forward, and then 
nearly twisted himself into a knot as 
he endeavored to examine the back of 
the car. When neither horses to draw 
it nor engines to push it were visible, 
he became so abjectly miserable that 
his friend looked at him. “Why,” 
asked he, “and is it afraid you are?” 
“Afraid?” said the farmer; “begorra oi 
ahm that!’ 

When no explosions or accidents oc- 
curred, we gradually took courage, and 
the convenience of the penny rides soon 
uppealed to all sections of the commu- 
nity; indeed in no other town have | 
been so much impressed by the fact 
that the public vehicles are literally 
servants of the public. We refuse to 
be dictated to; no white posts, regis- 
tered stopping-places, are allowed on 
our lines; we get in where we will and 
out where we will; we occasionally in- 
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duce obliging conductors to stop the 
tram while we jump out and post a 
letter, or beg him to wait for a friend 
who’s “just coming,’ having dashed into 
a shop on a hurried errand. With it 
all we manage to keep good time, to 
meet the trains we are scheduled to 
meet, and to arrive at the Column at 
the prescribed hour. How it is done 
only Heaven and the Irish tempera- 
ment can tell. Occasionally, of course, 
conductors, being after all only mortal, 
consider it necessary to hurry the lei- 
surely pedestrian who clambers slowly 
and majestically into the car, but this 
we always resent. ‘To have the bell 
clattered angrily racks our nerves, of- 
fends the ear, and insults our reposeful 
dignity. As a rule we swallow our 
wrath, but one evening an old dame’s 
feelings proved too much for her. She 
hailed the car too late; we had passed, 
und by the time we pulled up she was 
several yards down the road. She was 
becomingly arrayed, I remember, in a 
spotlessly white mob-cap and a biue 
check apron that covered her multitudi- 
nous petticoat to the very hem. She 
had a big basket on her arm and came 
trundling after the car in very ag- 
grieved fashion. Perhaps the conduc- 
tor was in a hurry, perhaps he thought 
her pace unnecessarily slow, at any rate 
he clanged the bell vociferously. Jerk- 
ing her basket on to the foot-board and 
catching the brass rail in one hand, she 
stood on the road, and treated him to a 
flood of eloquence, while he tried vainly 
to make her either enter the car or re- 
lease her hold. The driver was grow- 
ing impatient, and the other occupants 
were so openly amused that the conduc- 
tor lost his temper. “Will ye get on or 
will ye not?” he thundered. “Get on? 
What else would I be doin’, if ye’d only 
give me time?” Then she did conde- 
scend to “get on,” and finally seated 
herself with a genial smile that em- 
braced the entire company. “My,” she 
remarked, “what a hurry 


we're in! 
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Shure, we have the day before us [it 
was six in the evening], and that young 
man rampagin’ and clatterin’ as if ould 
Nick was after him.” I regret to say 
no one had the courage to continue the 
conversation, and so much valuable in- 
formation on the ways and habits of 
“conducthors” was lost for ever. 

It is in the tram-car that one often 
overhears delicious morsels of gossip, 
for we discuss our family affairs with- 
out the slightest particle of reserve. 
The following dialogue is reproduced 
so nearly as possible as it took place. 

“°Tis a fine day, Mrs. McCarthy.” 

“°Tis indeed a fine day, thank God. 
And how's yourself to-day, ma’am?” 

“Well, its only middlin’ I am, but 
did ye hear that I’ve had James sick 
with me?’ 

“No then. I didn’t. But whats the 
matther with him, the creathure?”’ 

“Well, he had an oppression on his 
chist [chest] an’ he was gettin’ that 
thin you'd think he'd been eating 
carogues [black-beetles] like the cats, 
so I sint for Dr. O’Connor and he sez 
‘tis consumption like he have. He 
sez to give him milk and cod-liver oil 
and have him be out in the air, but 
we're fair ruined with the expinse of it, 
an’ him not earnin’.” 

“Glory be, but ’tis a hard world, an’ 
as for expinse [here the speaker raised 
her eyes and her hands heavenwards 
and assumed a tragic pose that would 
not have disgraced a Siddons] shure 
‘tis I know what expinse is. Ye know 
Mary, don’t ye?” 

“Shure, of course, I do; who wouldn't 
know her?” 

“Well, she had a quare kind of pain 
like, in her inside, and she was com- 


plainin’ and gettin’ thin like, aw 


seemed to be out of herself intirely, an’ 
though I done all I could, she didn’t 
get no better. An’ thin wan night she 
was tuk mortal bad, and we sent 
Johnny running for Decthor O’Connor, 
an’ he came an’ ‘Mrs. Tangney,’ says 





he, * tis the index that ails your daugb- 
ter.’ An’ thin he tould me how as only 
an operation cud do her any good. 
‘Sind her over to the Hospital to me, 
sez he, ‘for a week, an’ I'll sind her 
back to ye as well as iver she was.’ So 
be this and be that, we tuk a cab and 
carted her over to the Hospital, and 
she was there tin days no less.” 

“An’ is she well agin, now?’ en- 
quired Mrs. McCarthy. A little jea)- 
ousy was mingled with her sympathy, 
for the glory of an operation had never 
come in her way and she felt that Mrs. 
Tangney had marked a point. 

“Faith, thin, she is,” answered her 
friend, fully conscious of her superior 
position, “but what it cost me. ‘twould 
scare you to hear. Pounds an’ pounds 
I paid for her. money to the docthor 
here, an’ medicine there, an’ nourish- 
ment to feed a regiment of dhragoons, 
chickens, an’ milk an’ God knows what 
beside. but,” she added, triumphantly 
preparing to leave the car, “if I hadn't 
paid it, shure I wouldn’t have her to 
the good, now”; and then she made a 
dramatic exit, leaving Mrs. McCarthy 
with humility and envy stamped on 
every curve of her ample form. 

It must be confessed that we dearly 
love an illness; we revel in lurid de- 
tails, minute descriptions, unspeakable 
incidents, and tragic climaxes. And 
above all we love local color; no pig- 
ments are too gaudy for our palettes. 
and we splash on crimsons and yel- 
lows, flaring greens and dazzling blues. 
with an artistic sense that scorns strict 
adherence to actual fact. To get an 
effect, that is our aim and object, and 
as most Irish people are born story- 
tellers, we generally succeed. It did 


rot interfere in the least with the flow 
of Mrs. Tangney’s discourse that Dr. 
O’Connor, the soul of kindly good-na- 
ture, had performed the operation free 
of charge, and had even used his in- 
fluence to get the patient into a free 
If Mrs. McCarthy 


bed in the hospital. 
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dared to put on airs about a mere cold, 
it was Mrs. Tangney’s bounden duty 
to meet her on equal, or if possible su- 
perior terms. However, it must in 
truth be added that our intent is rarely 
to deceive; we are merely carried away 
by our artistic and dramatic instinct. 
Who so important in the street as Mrs. 
Mulvaney, whose husband is suffering 
from some remote disease with a 
hame so awe-inspiring that the bravest 
among us dares not attempt it? And 
whose kitchen the rendezvous of neigh- 
bors, but hers? She is suddenly the 
centre of attraction; ghoul-like individ- 
uals come flitting to and fro, asking 
intimate questions, discussing the very 
latest development, and then with 
weary sighs and doleful waggings of 
heads volunteer the cheerful statement 
that “himself’s mortal bad.” Thence- 
forward they speak of the invalid in 
the past tense, and in a tone so sacred 
that Mrs. Mulvaney somehow feels 
slightly aggrieved when “himself” gets 
better after all. She has been cheated 
of something, she thinks vaguely; and 
so she has,—of the excitement and hys- 
terical interest of a wake. That a 
wake has often been the means of 
spreading a bad epidemic is only too 
certain, but to deprive the people of it 
is to snatch a dinner from a hungry 
lion, so knitted into their lives has it 
become, so entirely a part of their 
thoughts, even of their very being, that 
to bury the dead unwaked is to commit 
a sacrilege beyond the power of de- 
scription. In spite of all the vigilance 
of the authorities, time and again the 
body of a man or woman who has died 
of some highly infectious disease has 
been waked in a tiny kitchen, in which 
through all the long hours of a breath- 
less night a mass of steaming human- 
ity is packed, breathing the fetid 
poison-laden air, and going forth at 
dawn to spread infection like wildfire 
through village or town. Nowadays 
this is rarely possible: twenty years 


ago it was a common occurrence. 
Needless to say a hurt or a wound 
must always be inspected by sympa- 
thizers. The excuses, apologies, shifts, 
which one has to conjure up at a mo- 
ment’s notice to escape ocular demon- 
stration of the spoken word, are a lib- 
eral education in themselves, for the 
escape must be made with a good 
grace, the excuse must be valid, and 
no trumped-up thing through which 
any infant could see. The point is one 
on which we are very touchy, and yet 
it would be hard to believe that any 
one could wish to escape so inestimable 
a privilege. When, however, one day 
an old tish-wife boarded my tram-car 
and proceeded on rather original lines, 
the case was different. As usual she 
foregathered with a friend who sat 
near the door. They both exuded in 
very truth a most ancient and fish-like 
smell. Each wore a ragged shawl 
crossed over her ample front and tied 
in a knot behind; each affected a style 
of coiffure whose success depended 
solely on the half-hearted efforts of 
two hair-pins, and the main scheme of 
which necessitated the straying of sev- 
eral grizzled locks down a broad and 
shapeless back; each wore what had 
once been a blue serge skirt turned up 
and tied round, what in courtesy we 
will call, her waist; each had a dtab 
petticoat, about which the less said the 
better, and each put a finishing touch 
to her costume with boots which might 
have proved an easy fit for the Irish 
Giant. It was rather a hot day. Ina 
mad moment I had gone inside the car, 
being too lazy to ascend the steps to 
the top. There was not a breath of air 
save that which entered the door, and 
it, alas, paused on its way and gath- 
ered up unconsidered items of essences 
ere it reached me. To fly, meant to 
pass the lions in my path; how to get 
past those boots.—that was the problem, 
Ere I had solved it the voice of one, 
with a brogue of exquisite richness 
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and variety, arose to such an excep- 
tional pitch that perforce I abandoned 
thoughts of escape. We had the car 
to ourselves, but, honor to whom honor 
is due, had the bench of - Bishops 
adorned it with their presence it would 
have made not the slightest difference. 

“Tis the rheumatiz that’s throublin’ 
me. Not two nights gone, I was that 
bad that ‘Paddy,’ sez I to himself, ‘’tis 
dyin’ I am! Bring me the priest,’ I 
sez. ‘Let me die aisy.’” 

“Glory be!’ came in a_ sepulchral 
tone form the lady opposite. 

“Paddy gev wan lep out o’ the bed, 
an’ away he wint, and whin Father 
Cassidy came, I gev wan screech out 
o’ me, the pain was that bad. "Twas 
me leg was the worst! Look an’ I'll 
show ye.” A mighty foot was thrust 
out, and then began a fumbling at the 
petticoats,—but I waited for no more. 
With one wild dash I hurled myself 
between the two old ladies, tripped 
over the all-absorbing member, heard a 
smothered yeli, and gained the outer air, 

Bone-setters are now much less fre- 
quently met with than they used to be. 
They were endowed with special gifts 
which enabled them, with an absolute 
ignorance of anatomy, to set any and 
every breakable bone in the human 
body. Faith in them was absolute; 
they, like the King, could do no wrong, 
and, incredible as it may seem, I know 
myself of instances in which limbs set 
by a mere qualifiéd doctor were after- 
wards broken again and reset by some 
tinker or smith, generally an itinerant, 
who having received his fee went on 
his way rejoicing. One blacksmith had 
an unrivalled reputation in the coun- 
try. and so renowned was his skill that 
a leg (set by, and mending nicely under 
the care of, the dispensary doctor) had 
to be broken and set again by him be- 
fore the sick man or his relations 
would believe recovery possible. One 


old woman treated in this way never 
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regained the use of her leg, while on 
the other hand many cases, in which 
no certified practitioner had any part, 
got well with marvellous rapidity. 
That the men were possessed of cer- 
tain rude skill there can be no doubt, 
but whether the faith in their methods 
which held firm root in the hearts of 
the people was justified, it is difficult 
for those of the present generation to 
determine. 

A few words about Paddy the Doc- 
tor may not inaptly conclude this 
sketch. He was born at Crosshaven 
in the County Cork on a Good Friday 
morning many years ago, and the 
priest told his mother that if he were 
christened between the first and sec- 
ond mass on Easter Sunday he would 
have power to cure all diseases, The 
conditions having been fulfilled Paddy 
grew up possessed of almost miraculous 
To a certain knowledge of 
herbs and their uses he added the 
magic potency of charm and spell 
which no malady can resist, and soon 
his fame spread far and wide. With 
two complaints he was particularly 
successful, one being the “Evil” 
(King’s Evil) and the other the “Far- 
see,” (farcy) which only attacks horses. 
Once three men were sent to him as 
a deputation from County Waterford, 
begging him to return and heal the 
people there, and his mission was at- 
tended with wonderful results. It is 
some sixteen or seventeen years since 
Paddy was last heard of, but the fol- 
lowing, which is his own prescription 
for the cure of the Evil, gives a very 
fair idea of his methods. 

“You must take the first pup of the 
first litter, and divide him from the 
nose to the tail, split the tai] too and 
then apply one half of the pup to the 
part affected. The patient can never 
stand it more than two hours, ’tis so 
fetching, but in troth ’tis a wonderful 
cure entirely!” 
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has been the brightest 


India 
jewel in the case for Imperialism. In 
the Indian Government it is urged we 
have the best type of paternal adminis- 


long 


tration. A vast population of three 
hundred millions of Asiatics of every 
grade of civilization, destitute of all 
sense of nationality, without internal 
cohesion, incapable of self-government, 
unable to defend themselves against 
any foreign invader, are protected, 
sheltered, and advanced in civilization 
by a handful of men drawn from a 
race more happily endowed by nature 
with the governing faculty. These 
men undergo exile and hardship for a 
modest pay and a scanty recognition. 
They administer with firmness and im- 
partiality, and without a breath of cor- 
ruption. Their government respects 
national character and traditional cus- 
tom, It is a government of India, not 
indeed by Indians but, as far as possi- 
ble, in accordance with Indian ideas, 
while at the same time it is an educa- 
tion in Western improvements. To 
the eye of the enthusiast there is no 
finer example of the protection and 
gradual elevation of a weaker and more 
backward race by one which is cer- 
tainly stronger and perhaps higher. 
This is one side of the picture; but 
there is, unhappily, another, which the 
facts have forced upen our view. We 
have not for the moment to enquire 
how far the idealized account which 
we have given is partial or one-sided. 
What we have to face is the reaction of 
the Indian system upon our own po- 
litical ideas. Be it as good as it may, 
our Indian Government is a sheer bu- 
reaucracy, resting upon the sword; a 
bureaucracy as autocratic as that of 
Russia, as independent of the will of 
the governed, less indifferent, no doubt, 
to their likes and dislikes, but even 
more alien to their minds. The irony 


of the situation in which Mr. Morley 
found himself last Monday is but an 
inevitable incident in the exercise of 
such a government by a free people, an 
irony which only reaches the superla- 
tive degree when the party whose spe- 
cial mission it is to maintain and de- 
velop freedom is in itself the depository 
of absolute power, We can almost feel 
the shiver which Mr. Morley must have 
experienced when he read the praise 
conferred upon him by the *“Times” for 
his resolute action. We can sympa- 
thize with the feelings with which he 
defended the system of arbitrary arrest 
and deportation, and admire the frank- 
ness with which he admitted that a 
political prisoner could not so much as 
be brought to trial without stultifying 
the Government that arrested him. We 
do not blame Mr. Morley for his de- 
fence. We like its frankness, and we 
recognize, as all fair-minded men must 
recognize, that his action is an inevita- 
ble consequence of his position, Given 
an autocratic Government, the familiar 
machinery of suppression of meetings, 
muzzling of the Press, arbitrary arrest 
and deportation without trial, and in- 
definite imprisonment or restraint—all 
this well-known apparatus of Govern- 
ments that dispense with the consent 
of the governed is inevitable as the se- 
quence of any physical effect upon its 
cause, Government can be carried on 
without such machinery, but arbitrary 
government cannot. Still less can the 
Secretary of State, sitting in his office 
with thousands of miles of land and sea 
between him and India, take upon him- 
self the responsibility of rejecting the 
advice of the officials on the spot. If 
the implements of arbitrary government 
are a necessary part of the stock in 
trade of any bureaucratic system, re- 
liance upon the man on the spot is no 


less essential. The supreme chief of a 
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despotism is necessarily the subject of 
the lowest official who happens to be 
nearest to the scene of disturbance. A 
bureaucracy must support its own ser- 
vants, for it has no one to rely upon out- 
side them. Still less can a Secretary of 
State responsible to this country for 
the maintenance of order in a distant 
dependency, ignore the warnings of the 
men who are actually administering 
that dependency. When the responsi- 
ble official warns his superior that 
grave disorders will follow if strong 
action is not taken, when he represents 
that unless one man is deported to-day, 
the soldiers will perhaps be shooting 
upon thirty or forty men next week, 
he virtually leaves his superior no 
choice. There are no tested channels 
of information by which his advice can 
be checked. There is no external au- 
thority to whom to appeal. The act- 
ing adminstrator, nominally servant, is 
in reality the master of the situation. 
Let those blame Mr. Morley who feel 
certain that in his position they would 
have taken upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of resisting the advice of the 
Administrator of the Punjab, backed 
by the authority of the Governor-Gen- 
¢ral, while they looked forward to the 
possibility of serious riots which would 
have been attributed to their refusal to 
take the directions which their advisers 
had shown to be necessary. 

One thing, however, the Liberal 
Party can fairly ask of Mr. Morley in 
this emergency. It is that he should 
take the House of Commons wholly 
into his confidence. If he is responsi- 
ble to India for its tranquility, he is 
also responsible to British Liberalism, 
to give a full account of the reasons 
which have induced a grave infringe- 
ment of those elementary personal 
rights which Liberals are peculiarly 
bound to maintain. It is to be regretted 
that the thorough ventilation of the 
subject in the House of Commons has 
been obstructed by one of those block- 
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ing motions which in the last Govern- 
ment became a scandal, and which we 
had hoped had now been allowed to 
fall into desuetude. We trust that Mr. 
Morley, whose statements have lacked 
nothing in point of candor, will, with 
his characteristic courage and frank- 
ness open his mind to his friends in the 
House, and throw himself frankly upon 
their support. We could also wish 
that if the deportation of Mr. Laj 
Patrai is irrevocable for the present, 
the other cases of detention or restraint 
to which Mr. Morley referred might 
be more carefully looked into. It is 
with something of a shock that one 
learns that there are people who have 
been in such detention since 1897, and 
even since 1891. There is surely some 
distinction between an arbitrary act 
of administrative authority, applied to 
meet a sudden emergency, and a pro- 
longed exile, always without trial, 
which does not cease when the danger 
is past. Mr. Morley will do a service 
to the progress of liberal ideas in In- 
dian administration if he should find 
himself able to restrict the power of 
administrative exile to the period of 
actual imminent danger, 

It is not, however, by the sanction 
which he may give to such administra- 
tive measures as these in moments of 
emergency, that Mr. Morley’s Indian 
administration will in the end be 
judged. As an Indian administrator, 
he will stand or fall by his success in 
dealing with the permanent grievances 
of the Indian people, and the standing 
causes of their estrangement. These 
are not to be removed by the deporta- 
tion of an agitator or the silencing of 
press and platform. The most press- 
ing grievances of the people are, no 
doubt, financial; and on this head it is 
satisfactory to note that a further re- 
duction of taxation is recorded in the 
last Indian Budget, and this notwith- 
standing the loss of opium revenue 
which has been already experienced. 
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and which must be increased by the 
just and courageous policy adopted by 
Mr. Morley in relation to the opium 
traffic. In his offer to the Chinese 
Government, Mr. Morley took a great 
step towards removing a blot upon our 
Indian Empire; and it must not be for- 
gotten by his critics that that step, ab- 
solutely dictated as it was by require- 
ments of international justice, only in- 
creases his difficulties in dealing with 
Indian finance. 

But there is a deeper and more diffi- 
cult question than that of taxation, 
which Mr. Morley has to tackle. We 
are beyond doubt forcing an open door 
when we urge upon him the desirabil- 
ity of devising means of modifying our 
present autocratic rule, and making a 
beginning in the work of associating 
the Indian people themselves in the 
task of government. The conception 
of the Oriental as a passive being, who 
has nothing to do with the laws except 
to obey them, or with the taxes ex- 
cept to pay them, that conception which 
underlies the idealist’s picture of 
our Indian Government, is rapidly 
ceasing to be true. We ourselves have 
educated the native of India in Euro- 
pean ideas, By our own doing, he 
knows that we are meting out to him 
the justice which, for two centuries. 
we have repudiated on our own ac- 
count, There is a ferment in Asia, the 
European leaven has begun to work. 
In India, men begin to ask about the 
cost of this Government which we ex- 
tol; about the value to them of the 
army which we maintain and for which 
they have to pay. Just as the effects 
of education were beginning to be felt, 
and the new spreading, 
there came the reactionary administra- 
tion of Lord Curzon, the lectures of the 
Viceroy on the mendacity of his sul- 
jects, and the partition of Bengal, 
which was aimed directly at the grow- 
the more educated na- 
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tives. To the shock of this -m 4 
Sir Henry Cotton traces the present 
unrest, The course of Indian progress 
was rudely threatened under the old 
administration, and here as elsewhere 
a Liberal ruler has to deal with the 
situation created for him by his prede- 
cessors, 

But he can deal with it only on Lib- 
eral lines. Men who are, after all, ven- 
tilating the grievances and the fears of 
unrepresented millions cannot perma- 
nently be met with police notices sup- 
pressing their meetings or closing their 
newspaper offices. They can be met 
only, in the end, by imposing upon 
them a share in the responsibility. By 
what gradual steps to initiate them 
into the work is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems ever set to a statesman; 
und we fully understand Mr. Morley 
when he says that the present disturb- 
unces can only complicate the solution, 
and postpone the day of reform. Yet, 
if Liberalism is not to admit its bank- 
ruptcy, reform must go forward; re- 
pression may have its way for a week 
er a month, it may serve to allay a riot 
and avoid the effusion of but 
repression, as none know better than 
Mr, Morley, is no cure for a social dis- 
ease. We would say rather that it is 
the method by which political disorder 


blood: 


propagates itself from one country to 
another, for every time that we deny 
justice to an Indian subject we weaken 
the authority of justice among our- 
selves. We lower our authority as ad- 
vocates of freedom in the councils of 
europe, and as Liberals we impair the 
force of our pleas for freedom in our 
own country, We wish liberty for In- 
dia, not merely for the sake of India, 
but for the sake of England. For, say 
what we may of the innate difference 
between European Oriental, no 
Iman can deny a right in one continent 
without marring the eloquence where- 
with he pleads for it in another. 
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The Art of Bemg Poor. 


THE ART OF BEING POOR. 


An amusing discussion has been go- 
ing on in the Westminster Gazette about 
“Life on £85 per Annum.” Can a sin- 
gle woman, brought up in the culti- 
vated class, live a civilized and happy 
life on less than two pounds a week? 
The actual question affects a small 
number of persons, but it suggests some 
larger issues, It is wretched to be 
really poor, if by poverty we mean 
want. But quite apart from all ques- 
tions of hardship, of hunger, or cold, 
or constant fear of destitution, it is not 
pleasant to be much poorer than our 
neighbors. Yet there are those who 
support this comparative evil with posi- 
tive grace, even though they have a 
family dependent upon them. ‘They 
have acquired the art of being poor, 
and it is an acquirement which pre- 
supposes many qualities and much 
study. 

Of course there are a few people be- 
longing to the cultivated classes who 
like being poor. Art has nothing to 
do with the matter. They are, so to 
speak, poor by nature. They would 
not stretch out their hands to get a for- 
tune. They do not care for the good 
things which money brings. They feel 
more free without them, They are 
bothered by possessions, fettered by 
luxury. Conventional well-to-do ex- 
istence seems to them as a sort of cage 
out of which one can only get through 
the mediation of dependents. They 
give orders with a secret effort, and re- 
ceive deference with a secret shame. 
The network of laws which support a 
graded society, and the outlines of 
which, blurred by English common- 
sense, seldom obtrude themselves upon 
the notice of the ordinary Englishman, 
disfigure for them the landscape of life. 
They long to get out of sight of them, 


and in that moderate degree of poverty 
which imposes simplicity and pre- 
cludes anxiety they are always most 
at their ease. Those, however, whom 
nature designed to be rich, whom fate 
placed among the well-to-do, and sheer 
necessity alone forces to study how 
best to be poor are not as these. They 
do not follow an inclination; they ac- 
complish a task. Some power of self- 
suppression is necessary to them, and 
some power to suppress others is at 
least convenient. 

As we look around us among our ac- 
quaintance we shall all admit that we 
know a good many people who have 
been very much embittered by compar- 
ative poverty, while many others on the 
same income are very happy. It is im- 
possible not sometimes to feel that the 
troubles of the first are, at least, in a 
measure of their own making. It is 
not true that they made at the very 
outset an initial mistake. They de- 
cided to look upon themselves as poor 
rich-people instead of taking an en- 
tirely opposite point of view and con- 
sidering themselves rich poor-people. 
They drew a false line between luxury 
and necessity, and consequently they 
have no luxuries at all. They forget 
that the only really rich man is the 
man who has something to spare, and 
the only really poor man is the one 
who has nothing over. It is almost 
impossible but that a poor man who 
regulates his standard of life by that 
of his richer neighbors should feel some 
envy. It is very hard to see some one 
else doing so easily and so well that 
which we with so much struggle are 
doing so badly. Consequently one 
great source of pleasure is shut to 
these poor rich-people,—i.e., pleasure in 
other people’s pleasure. The light, de- 
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licious atmosphere of success which 
they might breathe among their friends 
is tainted for them by jealousy, and 
the perpetual sense of an unfair handi- 
cap. The man, on the other hand, 
whom we may call the rich poor-man 
can stay with his most opulent friend 
and be perfectly happy. He lives at 
home as he lives abroad—after different 
fashions—at his ease. No doubt it 
takes some courage to disregard the 
conventional ways of life and deter- 
mine to be unlike one’s neighbors. It 
means the greatest of all the evidences 
of self-control, the power to break with 
habit. It means the rarest of all social 
qualities, social independence. It 
means, to be quite candid, the power 
to exact, on other scores than money, 
that regard and politeness which, cloak 
the fact as we will, money brings me- 
chanically under our present social sys- 
tem. Certain advantages of birth and 
upbringing are no doubt in these par- 
ticulars substitutes for money, and 
those who have them smile at the hesi- 
tation of less fortunate people who fear 
to give up these intangible concomitants 
of a particular way of living. We are 
all apt to smile at discomforts which 
can by no possibility be ours, and to 
see them, especially when they are con- 
nected with grade or cast, through a 
“satiric medium,” whereby sympathy 
is effectually sterilized. 

But though men and women who find 
themselves suddenly poor, or who 
awake in middle life to the fact that an 
income which used to increase year by 
year has reached its highest point and 
is beginning to go down, have many 
hard lessons to learn, they try, if they 
are destined to become proficient, not 
to take the situation too seriously. It 
is not by determined renunciation, but 
by determined enjoyment, that the art 
of being poor is brought to perfection. 
They consider how best to dispose their 
energy for enjoyment so as to bring an 
outlet for it within their means. They 
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seek diligently for the kernel of happi- 
ness within the husk of pleasure, and, 
as a rule, they find the kernel is the 
cheaper part. After all, how many of 
the delights which money alone used 
to buy can now be had for next to 
nothing. Books are within the reach of 
all. Such libraries as _ millionaires 
could not buy offer the treasures of 
their knowledge for nothing. Of course 
one does not need to be learned in 
order to make the best of being poor, 
but hardly any one is happy nowadays 
without books, Those who regard 
reading merely as a pastime need never 
be in want of the newest novel. The 
finest treasures of art are open to the 
sight of all. Any one who desires can 
hear music; any one can see plays. As 
to the pleasures of social intercourse, 
they reduce themselves, when our earli- 
est youth is over, to the pleasures of 
conversation, and to get all the pleas- 
ure out of talk the ~~" be got is cer- 
tainly a great part of the art of being 
poor, and it is the easiest part to cul- 
tivate. The soul of all outdoor sports 
is to be found in the love of Nature and 
the love of exercise, and both these de- 
lights are within the grasp of compara- 
tively poor people. It is one of the 
strangest things in life how few peo- 
ple have settled in their own minds 


* what it is they really want, or who 


will take the trouble to be happy. “Il 
have often thought how much I should 
like to do so-and-so,” we hear people 
say, and nine times out of ten it is 
something they could very easily have 
done, only they always put it off. 
Where the cultivated poor feel the 
pinch of poverty, and where no art 
avails them anything, is in the matter 
of health. The really poor man can 
have the most complicated, dangerous, 
and longest of operations performed at 
a hospital as well as it could be per- 
formed upon Royalty in a palace. The 
poor gentleman is in a very different 


position, “But doctors are so kind,’ we 
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hear some one say. No doubt that is 
true; but to accept kindness is not al- 
Ways easy, and to ask it is seldom pos- 
sible. Paying wards and systems of 
insurance will mitigate the evil in the 
end, but at present it is a crying one. 

Given health, almost all the sources 
of happiness enjoyed by the wealthy 
man are now within the grasp of his 
cousin on a small professional income, 
only the poor man must make rather 
more effort to lay hold on them. If 
he wants to be socially popular, he 
must allow himself fewer lapses into 
grumpiness, and must make a greater 
effort not to be bored or opinionated. 
He must expect to be judged on his 
merits alone, and sought for nothing 
but his company. He must brace him- 
self to go in search of those opportuni- 
ties of enjoyment which the rich man 
finds at his hand. What is perhaps 
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THE MYSTERY 


Some years ago when the brackea 
ferns were, just as they are now, un- 
folding their crozier-like stems towards 
summer maturity, the writer was pass- 
ing late in the evening along the more 
secluded parts of a Surrey common. 
Advancing suddenly through some 
thick cover on to a narrow island of 
short turf, he disturbed two brown 
birds, just smaller than pigeons, which 
were instantly recognized. They flew 
uneasily away. On the turf where one 
of the birds had been seated lay an egg 
rather under the size of a blackbird’s 
and mottled somewhat after the same 
fashion. It was quite warm and had 
certainly just been laid. It was a 
cuckoo’s egg, and the mother had evi- 
dently intended to dispose of it in 


the remarkable fashion which is now 
known to be the habit of the bird. 
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hardest of all, he must be content to 
let his children have only the essen- 
tials of a good education, without the 
conventional stamp. Nothing so 
dear as conventionalism. Learning is 
cheap and play is not expensive, but 
public schools are prohibitive for a poor 
man with several sons. All departures 
from the usual are attended with in- 
creased consciousness of risk; but 
luckily these departures, when prompted 
by necessity, appear to be more often 
attended by good results than those 
undertaken for the sake of experiment. 
The comparatively poor man will never 
be able to forget that nothing is to be 
had for nothing; but as we watch the 
careers of those who have succeeded in 
the art we have been considering, we 
shall perforce admit that out of their 
extra trouble springs an extra vitaliza- 
tion, an extra capacity for happiness. 


is 


OF THE CUCKOO. 


As spring advances into early sum- 
mer there is enacted every year 
throughout the land the drama of the 
cuckoo, There is not one of the habits 
of this strange bird which has not been 
so much a matter of doubt as to be- 
come the subject of the warmest con- 
troversy. But its life history has now 
been well worked out, and many ob- 
servers have, like the writer, followed 
the creature through all the stages of 
its habits from the egg onwards. ‘The 
cry of the cuckoo as it is heard in the 
land at this season is undoubtedly a 
mating call. Each of the instincts of 
the cuckoo forms but part of a single 
study, and the first noteworthy pe- 
culiarity of the bird when it visits us 
in the mating season is that the males 
greatly outnumber the females. While 
it has been known from time imme- 
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morial that the cuckoo builds no nest, 
it was until recently supposed that she 
laid her egg in the nest of the bird 
chosen as the foster-parent. It has 
been found, however, that the mother- 
bird as a rule lays her egg on the 
ground and carries it in her bill to the 
chosen nest afterwards. One of the 
characteristics of the cuckoo is that 
she is continually on the move, and 
eggs are possibly laid at various places 
in the stages of her migration. The 
young cuckoos which are found in the 
nest in this country usually have had 
their foster-parents chosen for them by 
the mother-bird with an instinct which 
is remarkable in its consequences. The 
foster-parent is nearly always insectiv- 
orous. Birds which feed on hard veg- 
etable seeds, like the town sparrow, are 
scarcely ever chosen. The soft in- 
sect feeders, like the hedge-sparrow 
and reed-warbler, are on the contrary 
great favorites, and this despite the 
great disproportion in size between the 
little foster-parent and the huge 
cuckoo progeny. 

The young cuckoo of a few days old, 
as it sits in the nest—completely over- 
shadowing it—of a small bird like a 
hedge sparrow, is one of the most ex- 
traordinary sights in Nature. The 
young creature, which soon becomes 
most uncannily tame and familiar, 
opens its mouth for food at the slight- 
est movement. Its gape is remarkably 
wide, and all the inner parts of the 
mouth are of the deepest orange color, 
the whole appearance being quite un- 
like that of any other young bird. This 
yellow gape, which is a striking specta- 
cle, even to the human observer, ap- 
pears to exercise a kind of fascination 
on the foster-parents. They are driven 
to a kind of frenzy to keep it supplied 
with food. It clamors ceaselessly for 
more and more. One which the 
writer assisted in bringing up enlisted 
the whole household in the continued 
service of its wants. It was by com- 
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mon consent known as Oliver Twist, 
and never was a name better de- 
served. The kind of appeal which the 
bird made in every movement to those 
around it to be taken care of was a very 
evident and taking characteristic, and 
it no doubt proves a potent quality in 
its wild state in securing the devotion 
of its foster-parents. 

A very short acquaintance with the 
young cuckoo in real life soon con- 
vinces the observer that the well- 
known habit by which it obtains for 
itself the sole care of its foster-parents 
is neither accidental nor superfluous. 
It is absolutely essential to its ex- 
istence, The foster-parents’ being 
nearly always insect-feeders, and there- 
fore much smaller than itself, any rival 
or nest-felloy would be impossible. 
Not so long ago writers of such experi- 
ence as Mr, Seebohm seemed inclined 
to throw doubt on many of the tales 
of the young cuckoo’s murderous dis- 
position towards its fellow nestlings. 
There can, however, be no question as 
to the instinct which drives the young 
cuckoo to swiftly and effectively get 
rid of the young birds with which it at 
at first shares the nest. All the delib- 
erate acts which culminate in the ejec- 
tion of the other birds have been ob- 
served again and again. Very soon 
after the young cuckoo is hatched out 
it begins to exhibit a curiously irritable 
and restless disposition. It will try to 
get underneath anything that is placed 
in the nest, pieces of wood, lumps of 
earth, or any eggs that may be placed 
with it. It tries to get all objects be- 
tween its shoulders, and it will then 
climb backwards up the side of the 
nest until it is able to hitch them over 
the edge. Its fellow nestlings are com- 
monly disposed of as early as the sec- 
ond day, and if there are eggs and 
young birds in the nest at the same 
time it puts both over the edge indis- 
criminately, 

There can be little doubt that the 
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clue to the mystery of the habits of the 
cuckoo is the difficulty the bird finds in 
obtaining a sufficiency of its proper 
food. The instinct which prompts the 
young bird to throw its competitors 
out of the nest must evidently go very 
deep down in the nature and structure 
of the bird. But so also evidently 
must numerous other peculiarities 
which are equally significant of the se- 
verity of the struggle which the cuckoo 
has to maintain its place. Every egg 
collector knows how exceptional is the 
cuckoo’s egg in the remarkable varia- 
tions to which it is subject, both in size 
and in markings. All other birds have 
eggs of a certain average size or a cer- 
tain color. Not so the cuckoo. It can 
hardly be said with truth of the cuckoo's 
egg that it has any particular size or 
any particular color. In size the eggs of 
various cuckoos vary in the most be- 
wildering fashion from the size of a 
house-sparrow’s egg to that of a spar- 
row-hawk. It is the same as regards 
coloring. They are often mottled—gray 
mottled, brown mottled, and green mot- 
tled. But they have also been found 
pure white, green, gray, and blue. 
The explanation of this peculiarity in 
the cuckoo’s egg cannot be far to seek. 
Birds will throw out of their nests 
strange-looking eggs or eggs larger 
than their own. In the long effort of 
the cuckoo to provide its young with 
suitable insect-feeding foster-parents, 
nearly always smaller than itself, there 
must have been much weeding out of 
unsuitable sizes and colorings. It is 
the opinion of many keen observers 
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that the effects of the struggle for life 
The Outlook. 





of the Cuckoo. 


on the cuckoo have, in consequence, 
here also gone very deep. 

The cuckoo which has been brought 
up in a hedge-sparrow’s nest because 
the egg from which it originated so 
closely resembled that of its foster- 
parents as to pass scrutiny, will tend 
itself to lay in the nest of the same 
species of bird and so transmit the pe- 
culiarities of its egg. Hence it is held 
that the family of cuckoos tends to be 
split up into a number of sub-varieties. 
each of which inclines to be parasitic 
on the species of bird in whose nest 
it lays. All observations of the habits 
of the cuckoo agree in one particular. 
They point to the extreme difficulty 
with which the bird maintains itself. 
Any one who has seen a tame cuckoo 
in the autumn at the season of migra- 
tion standing apparently at rest, and 
yet with every muscle of its wings 
tense or quivering with the instinct of 
flight, will realize what extraordinary 
distances the species has to cover in its 
seasonal migrations after suitable food. 
Hence the great preponderance of males 
over females to make the mating proc- 
ess easier during flight; hence the in- 
stinct of the mother bird which tells 
her she cannot stay to build a nest: 
hence the remarkable peculiarities of 
the eggs directed to give the eggs them- 
selves the best chance in the nests into 
which they must be dropped. And 
hence also the extraordinary instinct 
of the young bird which at the very 
beginning of its career leads it to feel 
that it can tolerate no rival or competi- 
tor in maintaining its precarious hold 
on life. 
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The conclusions reached in Professor 
Clarence Augustine Beckwith’s  vol- 
ume, “Realities of Christian Theology.” 
dedicated to Bangor and Chicago The- 
ological Seminaries, are in harmony 
with the known trend of thought in 
those two schools, in the latter of 
which the writer now holds the chair 
ot Systematic Theology. Designed as 
a fresh interpretation of Christian ex- 
perience in terms of modern intelli- 
gence, placing unqualified reliance 
upon psychology as revealing the laws 
ot consciousness, upon ethics as dis- 
closing the ideal to be realized in per- 
sonality, and upon evolution as the con- 
stant method of the divine action in 
nature and in human historical life, 
and aiming to be constructive rather 
than controversial, it will be found ad- 
mirably adapted to its purpose. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


In “Through the Eye of the Needle,” 
Mr. W. D. Howells takes up the story 
dropped some ten or twelve years ago. 
and relates the experiences of his 
“Traveller from Altruria” upon leav- 
ing the summer-hotel where we first 
met him and going to New York to 
study conditions there under the tu- 
telage of the sprightly Mrs. Makely. 
In the present volume, the story is told 
by letters—in the first series, written 
by the Altrurian himself to a friend in 
that happy island; in the second, by 
the American whom he marries to her 
friend in America. Part First gives 
Mr. Howells abundant opportunity for 
satire of characteristic quality, in 
which his description of the mod- 
ern apartment house, the up-to-date 
Thanksgiving dinner, and, incidentally. 
the amused-but-indulgent husband, will 
be particularly appreciated. In Part 


Second, the outlines of Altrurian prin- 
ciples given in the earlier book are 
tilled in with details of every-day prac- 
tice as seen by a feminine observer. 
und the introduction of a yachtful of 
shipwrecked Americans is used to pro 
duce a succession of effective con- 
trasts. None of our American writers 
has been a more consistent preacher of 
the gospel of good-will and fellowship 
than Mr. Howells, and his presenta- 
tion of social ideals is especially wel- 
come for that reason. Harper & 
Brothers. 


The average American contemporary 
essayist is such a bundle of affectations 
as sorely tries Christian charity. As a 
rule, he considers himself a Lamb, and 
thanks Heaven that he is not savage, 
like Poe or Mr. Swinburne; or sensible, 
in Bagehot’s sledge-hammer fashion, If 
able, with the assistance of the Famil- 
iar Bartlett, and a Concordance, and 
old Burton, to quote many authors, he 
permits one to see that he fancies that 
Montaigne faces him in his mirror, and 
altogether he is such an one that when 
he writes a book one buys one by some 
English author, for the Englishman 
can write essays. So could the old- 
fashioned American who had pastured 
on his natural food of the elder essay- 
ists, but the later American has almost 
lost the trick. In this condition of af- 
fairs Mr. Arthur Stanwood Pier's *“The 
Young in Heart” is a real benefaction. 
Here is an author entirely indifferent 
on the point of resembling some classic 
model, and yet a respecter of customs, 
with no eccentricity to advertise, no 
apparent wish for aught but brisk dis- 
cussion of his chosen subject. The 
eight which he has selected: The 
Young in Heart, Lawn Tennis, Work 
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and Play, The Smoking Room, Cyni- 
cism, The Quiet Man, In Swimming, 
Brawn and Character, do not in the 
least assort; they are merely subjects 
on which he has something to say, and 
he says it honestly, with no effort to be 
any one but himself, and thus he 
makes a book to delight all but the 
egotist. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


“As the Hague Ordains” is so ad- 
mirably imagined that one closes it 
with virtuous satisfaction, firmly con- 
vinced that one has learned something 
of Russia and of Russian feeling. 
The heroine, a Russian, partly English 
by descent, goes to Japan early in the 
war to nurse her husband, a captive 
Russian officer. She has lived in the 
United States, in England, in Rome, 
and in Japan, and has an open and 
impartial mind. Her Russian ac- 
quaintances call her “Japanski’; her 
Japanese friends wonder at her just 
appreciation of their words, acts, and 
motives, and she becomes an invalu- 
able element in the life of the strange 
little Matsuyama community of pris- 
oners, guards, interpreters, Red Cross 
nurses, and Japanese outsiders. Her 
woful wrath over the inefficiency of 
certain Russian officers; her dark 
hints of St. Petersburg tragedies and 
intrigues: her affectionate compassion 
for the Russian sovereigns; her vast 
contempt for the Grand Dukes Cyril 
and Serge; her sympathetic admira- 
tion of really patriotic Russians and 
enjoyment of the love affair which 
she fosters in the war prison; and her 
unselfish devotion to others make her a 
rare heroine. Such fiction as_ the 
Russo-Japunese war has hitherto pro- 
duced has been violently partisan, and 
almost without exception Japanese in 
sympathy, and this book instantly 


takes rank as far above anything pre- 
ceding it and worthy to be classed 
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with the best fiction of the Franco- 
German war. Henry Holt & Co. 


In size, scope, detail, number and 
variety of characters, length of period 
covered, construction, and style, “Alice- 
for-Short” reminds the reader strik- 
ingly of Dickens, and it is high praise 
for Mr. William De Morgan to say that 
the comparison does not instantly 
place him at a disadvantage. Real 
with the intense reality of Dickens at 
his best, his characters certainly are 
not, but for his second-best they might 
easily be mistaken. The irresistible 
touches of low comedy, the confidential 
asides to the reader, the long, lazy par- 
agraphs which cumber the narrative 
and yet grow to seem essential to its 
fascination, are all quite in the mas- 
ter’s own manner. Alice-for-short, a 
quaint little damsel of six, makes her 
first appearance with a broken-beer-jug 
in her hand, and Mr. Charley, the 
well-to-do, would-be artist whose af- 
fected Bohemianism furnishes the set- 
ting of the story, rescues her from the 
rage of a thirsty mother. At the end 
of five hundred and fifty pages, Alice- 
for-short is a lovable young woman of 
twenty-five, and Mr. Charley a sadder 
man by reason of the wisdom which 
a manceuvering model has taught him. 
Between lies an intricate sequence of 
episodes—each with individuality and 
flavor of its own—in which Mr. Char- 
ley’s sisters and brothers from Hyde 
Park play their part with his Soho 
friends, and with the nondescript 
group of acquaintances brought upon 
the scene by the model. The element 
of supernaturalism is adroitly intro- 
duced into the story, linking its mid- 
Victorian fortunes with those of a cen- 
tury earlier. The success of so un- 
usual a venture as this of Mr. De Mor- 
gans will be an interesting test of the 
taste of our time. Henry Holt & Co. 








